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“NOTHING LIKE VI-COCOA TO PR 
| THEATRE ROVAI = | | u. 1. 4. Connell, Acting and Business 


1am not in the habit as a rule of giving testimonials of 
must really send a line in praise of Vi-Cocoa. 

just reached home after nearly three months’ panto- 
Wales. eather vile; the whole 

rain, and gore! here. My 
and work hard, but on my return to my 
I never under any circumstances missed 
Vi- Coooa in preference of . of any 
fatigue of the day it seemed to put new 
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“My company mustered nearly sixty, and I recommended 
most of them, and I know majority of them adopted 
ren so far as having it made at the theatre ue a refresher 


ls 


est essnted Leball speak-bighly of it.” ~~ 


Jo CUNDOUBTED PURITY AND STRENATH.”—Mesial Magazine. 
/ IN THE FRONT RANK OF REALLY VALUABLE FOODS.”—Lsoce. 


, « DAINTY SAMPLE TIN FREE TO ANY ADDREss. 
Address: Dr. TIBBLEG’ VI-COCOA Limited, 60 Bunhill Rew, London, . 
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Three severe tests prove to Mr. Joha Herris ‘the wonderful indy 
power of IRON. OX TONIC TABLETS. 
‘* 398 Bmamuet Road, Balham, S. W. 
„J feel that some testimony is due to you in regard to my experience} 
with your =e In the first place I have been a sufferer for many years 
from persistent constipation and hemorr- 
hoids. I came across, by accident, a sample 
box of Iron-Ox Tablets, and being ready 
to try anything professing a cure; although 
most sceptical, took the contents as per 
directions. Bleeding stopped in twenty- 
four hours after the first dose. This is 
eight months ago, and I have had comfort 
since. . 
In the second place my daughter (aged 
10) was habitually constipated from early 
infancy. I was so pleased with my own 


no trouble in that direction since she took a 
course of Iron-Ox Tablets some six months 
ago. J 
in the third place I was so generally 
gratified with the remedy that as a member 
of the Sth Brigade Bearer Company, Reyal 
Army Medical Corps (V. ), I used it im ce 
of constipation (one of the first complaints men get in camp) many mer 
during this last training on the South Coast, and the ‘sufferers in erery| 
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The Fourth Piece of Pearson’s 6d. Music, Valse Matinale,” by the Composer or 
Bleue,” is now on Sale. 


“Valse 


See page 499. 
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By Sir JAMES FORTESCUE-FLANNERY, Bart., 
M. P., Ce. 


, who received a well-deserved N 
ing s last birthday. He was born and educa! 
at Li 1, and became I ting Engineer under 
Sir E. 7 Reed, formerly Chief Constructor for the 
. Parliament, Sir James represents the Shipley 
Di of Yorkshire in the Unionist interest.] 


—— 


I think that no capable man should be kept out of 
the House of Commons by reason of his y, and 
that just as im us ex-Ministers of the Crown ma: 
receive an allowance upon declaring that they need it, 
so an M. P. who asks subsistence money from the State 

be able to receive it from the State, if not pro- 
vided by private means or trade organisation. 


LP "rhe 


By Sir THOMAS R. DEWAR, M. P., J. P., ge. 


(Tam Conservative Member for St. George's, Tower 
Hamlets, hus other titles to fame besides being an M. P. 
and a very successfal'man of business. Sir Thomas isa 
and once owned a Dei by 


1 James Fonrxscur-FLaxxERT is a distinguished 
ci 
on the 


office near Cockspur Street and with one traveller under 
„Nom the firm of John Dewar and Sons, Limited, 
of which he is London managing director, does perhaps 
the largest whisky export trade in the world. As a 
politiolen be does not speak much, but when he does his 
words are always to the point. He isa bachelor and a 
moat popular man both 2 and out of business.] 


The question, Should M. P. s be paid? is one that 
vate sone hie ides is’ whether the taxpayers would 
whether the vers 
gt more capable Members as well as derive more benefit 
their services if they were remunerated by the 
State as in other countries and our Colonies. 
Taking the House of Commons as it is now constituted, 
T consider ali clauses and créeds are thoroughly well 
ted and to question raises the point. 
these Members th represent their con- 
atituencies, or would these tuencies be — 
to better advantage if they sent men to the House of 
Commons who made a profession of politics for a pound 


day? 
Do you not think that in this there would be a 
touch of the—“ Those are my sentiments, 3 
and the sentiments of an honest man, but if do not 
suit they can be altered f 
1 do not think that any of the 670 members would 
put in more work or pay more attention to the delibera- 
tions of the House or in Committees, neither do I think 
that the constituencies would have a greater hold over 
them than now if their services were given for a yearly 
salary as in other countries. The per annum or 
whatever it might be would not go far, for the m ty 
of constituencies cost far more than this in what I may 
call their “ up-keep.” 
Then, 1 it must be remembered that many con- 


atituencies have a far reference for a man who 
can what you call take his place amon them,” which 
means become connected with all the different charities, 


All rights reserved.) 
A popular tune 


Jo 
ELEVATE, 10 AMUSE. 


at dances thie winter will be “Valse Matinale,” 


Villy 


INTEREST” 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 12, 1905. 


matters of public interest, local 
societies, and such matters in 


the division. 
This principle may not be 
conside altogether a correct 


one, in view of the idea of payin 
legislators, as it woul 


different industries we do now. 

We should not have men so well versed in all the 
technicalities of commerce as we have now, but possibly 
more from Pump Court. There are plenty 
of these already, and the legal profession is well re- 
presented and looked after. 

As a nation of shopkeepers, I do not think a 
luminary would do any more for the country in look 
after the shipping, coal, iron, and other industries than 
would one whose interests have been bound up with 
these all his lifetime. 

If any constituencies are very anzious to pay their 
Members, they have every opportunity of doing so, and 
the Member, his agent, or some prominent resident 
could easily “take round the hat” if it were thonght 
that the interests of the division would be better 
aorved by such action. 

This would be a far mora effectual way of solving the 
question; for the British working man would find 
pleasure in subscribing his guineas in u seemingly sur- 
reptitious manner. 


NOT IN THE FASHION. 

Frienp (encouragingly) : “ Don’t be so downhearted 
over such a simple little aihnent; why, you'll be well 
in no time.“ „ 

Cholly (mournfully) : “ Ya-as, I know that, but isn’t 
it just my beastly luck, don’t you know, to be laid up 
with such a vulgaw disawdah as the mumps. Fancy 
the mumps when appendicitis is the propah thing! 


— — > 
“Tue doctor says Simpleton died from smoking 
eigarettes.“ 
* And yet some people think it ought to be against 
the law to sell em.“ 


— — — 
Marrs: “I have 30,000 volumes.“ 
Spatts: And yet I have your whole library eon · 
densed into one book.“ 
Matts: What's that?” 
Spatts: “The dictionary.” 


ee — — 
HOW STORIES GROW. 

Mas. A. (to Mrs. B.): “That Mrs. Newcomer is 80 
fond of her children. e other day when I called she 
was blowing soap bubbles with them through a 
common clay pipe. ; 

Mrs. B. (to Mrs. C.): “That Mrs. Newcomer is 80 
funny. Mrs. A. saw her amusing the children with 
a common ag Fag ie 

Mrs. C. (to Mrs. D.): “That Mrs. Newcomer smokes 
a common clay 1 

Mrs. D. (to Mrs. E.): “That Mrs. Newcomer smokes 
a horrid pipe. I don’t see how any woman in her 
sober senses could do that.“ 

Mrs. E. (to Mrs. F.): “That Mrs. Newcomer smokes 
a pipe and drinks awfully.” 


— 

Henpso: Weaver's assumption of the title of 
general is a fraud.“ 

Saidso: How do you know?” 

Herdso: “The sign on his office door reads: 
Private.“ 


Youno Tvrreer (drawing closer): “I hope, Miss 
Clara, that your father, in the next room, can’t hear 
what I am saying.” 

Miss Pinkerly (with dignity): “I hope, Mr. Tutter, 
that you will say nothing to me that you would not be 
willing, if necessary, to say to papa.“ 
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HIS WISH WAS GRATIFIED. 

Her head had dropped upon his shoulder. 

“If only,” he whispered, “thy cheek could remain 
there for ever.“ 

Little thought he what was to be. 

Little thought he until he got home and tried to 
remove her cheek from his dress coat with ammonia 
and alcohol. 


— — — — 
Tue Hon. Miss Mupp: I'm told you wish to marry 
me only for my money.” 
The Count: It is alt a 


hall 7 Ales painful misunderstanding : I 
shall require your father 


s money as well.“ 
Raron rn: “I suppose the living skeleton married 
the mammoth woman for advertising purposes? 
Museum Manager: “Not at all, sir. The doctor 
told him he had to get flesh, and that seemed to be the 
only way he could get it.“ 


— —— — 
A HAPPY PAIR. 


Sytta: “How is it that you and your husband 
agree so well 


Mrs. Ray: “Well, you sce, he has given up his 
club——”’ 
Sylla: And you?” 
rs. Ray: I have given up amateur cookery. With 


those two destroyers of domestic felicity gone, why 
should we not be happy? ”’ 


— —— — 
Woon: “I don't knew what I am going to do with 
my boy who is deaf and dumb. 

Sark: Mako a barber of him.” ö 


— — ve 
“Do you think, young man, that you could give my 
daughter all she asks for?“ questioned papa, grimly. 
„ T—aw—think so, sir,“ murmured the lover bash- 
fully. “She says she wants only me.“ 


ef —k—¼p —-— 
A GIRL FOR A HAND. 

Youne Man: “Sir, I have come to inform you that 
I intend to sue for the hand——” 

Railway Magnate: “But how do I know, sir, that 
you can make my daughter happy? ”’ 

Young Man: “Your daughter? Who said anything 
about your daughter? I repeat, I have come to in- 
form 2 that I intend to sue for the hand I lost in 
your last railway accident. I want £10,000, sir.“ 

Magnate (after a pause): “ As a compromise, would 
you accept the daughter? 


— — — — 
Vorce (from outside hotel room door): I say, the 
gas n in there!“ a 
Farmer Giles: “No, it ain't; I locked the door.“ 


— 2 — 
Iurxcuxious Lovsr: Be mine, Amanda, and you 
will be treated like an angel.“ 
Wealthy Maiden: “Yes, I suppose so. Nothing to 
eat, and less to wear. No, thank you.” 


— — — 
HE HAD TO SUBMIT: 

Tue young and winsome maiden spoke to her father 
on behalf of George, the youth who had won her heart, 
but who was not father’s favourite. 

Father,“ she said gently, “I want to tell you 
something, and you mustn’t be angrx.“ 

“Very well, he said, “I promise.“ 

“JT want.to tell you, father, that George and I wish 
to married.“ 

8 e father forgot his promise in a second, and began 


o storm. 

„Haven't I told you I wouldn't have him about the 
house? Haven't I forbidden you to see him?’’ he 
cried excitedly. ‘“ Now, once for all, I tell you, if he 
= mere . ain a ee 

Now, father,“ she said quietly, “you'll do nothi 
of the sort. George is young and healthy, and ths 
champion all-round athlete of his club, and we had 8 
conference this morning, and I told him I'd love him 
just the same even if he had to pound you clean out of 
shape in defending his rights in This case; so you 
as well submit now and save us the necessity of 
ing to harsh measures. See?” 

eo saw. 


b th: f ee oe 
by ae 8 0 Valse Bleue. It le 
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be 


Hydropathic Dblishment, and with that end in 
was unremitting in his attentions. 


he said, persuasi 
E 


“Gi he pleaded. 
n shade of annoyance crossing 


Mrs. Grant ived the direction in which the stream | excitement at the th t. Mrs. Grant, when inter- good-bye!” 
was flowing, 40 to speak, and thought it her duty to Wleweh on, the ontbest, tox Shadinnie He left the room, and, as the door closed on him, Mre 
interfere. “1 can’t allow it any way, Molly,“ she said. “One Grant gave a sigh of relief 8 5 7 
need him the better! "she mad ‘ous day.” She | tow whe yea would bare t, Let ien dee] Blake, searching an day for a suitable ot 
ou Bee m. r!“ she said one 8 who ve — 
had ‘comfortably settled herself with her knitting on a| “TI shouldn't know—1ill—ten o'clock,” broke in Molly, | making his unpleasant supposed “ confession, d Molly 


chesterfield in the lounge. She was a rotund, usually | with a twinkle in her eyes. “Just let me stay up an hour 
pecs pees: with a cheerful, healthy-coloured face, and | or so; and, if you want to go to bed, Mrs. MeLean will 
friendly manner. Her eyes were grey, and inclined to | chaperon mo, and look after me.. 
twinkle, and her bair, which was thick and curly, was just | But Mrs. Grant shook her head emphatically. 


to turn. “I won't allow it, Molly,“ she said. And the dinner d 
olly Turquand, a tall, slim girl, with the flaxen hair and put an end to the 83 I Love had added its inimitable touch to the words she sang— 

blue eyes of a tho: Anglo-Saxon maiden, stood by the rs. McLean, however, heard of the girl's — „Lors me if I live, 
side of a big palm, looking down at the knitter, a little ment, and took the elder woman to task most di; — „„ * 
expression of mischief in her blue eyes. cally; with the result that Mise Turquand appeared that Bo eee x ee 

“1 am ashamed of you, Mrs. Grant!“ she answered, with | evening in the ballroom a little later on, and looked Barry Cornwall's impassioned words fell from her lips 
an air of mock severity that several people standing near | thoroughly charming. with exquisite tenderness, and the listener étood spellbound. 
thought charming. “ You are having a good time,” the man with the eyes “Once I loved thee rich, 

# arity begins end ends—at home!” interrupted Mrs. | said as they sat out their third waltz. Now I love thee poor. 
(rant, blandly. “My dear, I tell you there is something Molly’s eyes ehcne. ah! what is there l could not 
about Mr. Blake’s eyes——” 8 “ITs think Iam! ” she Then all at ono Fer d ebe ure, 

2 is something about his nose, too, when you come | his eyes met hers— and fell. That instant was sufficient to The sweet voice trembled, the listener slipped up the 
to think of it—it isthe most aquiline——” show to both the state of each other’s heart. room, and stood at her side, all his soul in his eyss. 

“Nonsense!” broke in the elder woman, hastily. “His | “I think I am tired, Mr. Blake,” the girl said, ga ping a] “Molly!” he cried. Theu he rememberéd his vols. 
eyes look, er——” little, as if for breath. ; 8 9 he corrected. 

She paused for want of a suitable word. He caught her slim hands in his, ; lolly up at him quickly. She had barely seen 

„Poor eyes!” said the girl, htily, and pcor man, “Molly!” he cried, his eyes shining; “do you love me, | him to speak to since the previous wing. for, acting 
for he has certainly aroused your jeagure; and yet you | darling—isit posible? I, only a poor Irish landlord--with | under Mrs. Grant’s scrivé in junotions, Mr t had borne 
didn't address a single word to him at breakfast, though he more barren acres than money!” Ber off for a conch drive immedia‘vly after breakfast, in 
eits at our table between Mr. Grant and me.” Ah! his eos! They had done it. ae ‘ite of her expustadations. © , 

„Hush! here he comes. I hope he will not notice us.” “TI don't enre hr. - Of- Fou are,” she whispered, What do you want?” she asked. er Ay, breaking off in 
Pn hore was shortlived. Desmond Blake stopped at the | shyl y- — N 5 the soap ong 1 song, ard letting her stray idly 

*. od. . then, Molly, you will marey mc, voor aa I am?” he across vory keys. 

dane out and wateh the —̃ — cried, pasiionately, drawing her jonas him. I have to tell you,” he began in a voice from 
suzgested, persuasively. “ Therede’a foarnament on, and. 1 sbvuld—-like--to--very—1uuch,”’ ohe answered, half | which all feeling 


if you Jiked, d dnter for the doubice. Ms. Grant naively, half norronsly. How was she to break the news to 


tape v 


— ptt of mischief seized pretty Miss Turquaad. poverty, however poor the man sho was destined to marry ? 
Nrs. Grant opened ber lips to epenk, Lut was forestalled An avalanche descended upon them in the shape of Mrs. 


„ should love it, Mr. Blake,” she cried, enthusiastically. | “fun”! 
« How clever of you to have thought of it. Loet us go and | Come to bed,” she said, touching the girl's white 
put our names down immediately. I’m not good ver | shoulder, and, the music strik: up, she n 


ve one. downcast eyes, not a 2 of an hour later. 
Como along, then, ng hag patente“ eet is to ay, “I can't help it, Grant,” she said, finishing her 
rs. Gran 


her to sa that she had 3 his frank, Mis. rant * 2 was 
debonair amile disarmed ° 


room,” abe said, assuming a friendliness 
Do you much want to watch the game?” he asked, | compared with w Jael’s invitation was a milk-and-water 
— 88 saw a look cross his companion’s pretty | one. E Mr. Blake.” 


nce. 
“ Don’t 


“Ti he h 21 i * 
„ „ I—er—was stupid enough to imagine she was—your 


Grant, who considered that Mol'y had hai sufficient 


ly—* but I love the game! away, without giving the man with the eyes 
the situation : asa 


staircase. 
Come into m 


at your 
you?” Molly replied to his question with | courtecusly; “please say on. I'm I can guess.” 
say I do,” he answered, with a look lady, tartly. “Now, Mr. Blake, 1 wait to know what 
to 


for she loved him 
But we 1” « 1” he cried > himeelf — 
And he followed her meekly round the gardens. - or Gon t posit: shook with laughter at the idea. N than life esl. 
When at length they returned to the Hydro, Mr. and “Why, M look in the least like that!” che „Mrs. Grant told me you were an heiress.” 
Mrs, Grant fell upon them and carried Molly off. answered. “No, no, I shouldn't trouble myself with . 1 up, and their eyes met. Her own were 
“You must be careful, love!” stipulated Mrs. Grant, a E . a ee I- er 
little „ “What could I say when Mr. Blake asked 1 . ? But, of course” | anda glorious crimson tide swept her sweet 
me to let him take you into the gardens? But remember | —diplomatically—* you seo that, under the circum- | “ because of my money were afraid to marry 
not to go too ar, dear. I really don't like his eyes!” stances, you must retract your words—you, a poor man, | me?” she whispered, 4 the —1=— 
ry re whispered naughtily, to herself, as | without a to bless himself let alone a wife.” with a woman's quick “Now, sir, must 
. she from them in the litt, and went to her own | Tes, den Hake, slovty, the dying out of his | my pardon if you axe quite—quite onse that you want & 
NN i N 1 — aa ts — N 
my 1 . . : . 
Molly, slipping into a soft gown, all muslin and frills and “Oh! no, mustn't,” returned Mrs. Grant, hastily “Of course I want-this wife!” he answered, catching 
Se ee. She looked apologetically at sthat would heres du Daa yo wo that would be mest Sean $0 Kang ol Germs igen ceeneees Wa eed ee Gal 
<1 bag gee — she said to Blake, with farming to him.“ You 6 owe Sante : Molly 5 ä 7 
— 15 a was later on, che heard the 
tho chjots ib groaned under, "they give us sx : must pretend that—you didn’t mean all you to her Tete Gory, ent K 
Pe There is al room, so the wise man fora silent * aie 4 C cate jy apy 1 a 
woman !” r suggest such a course?” : * Sensen 
The fi 


ret of some “ Episodes in the Life of a Lady Nurse,” are related in the January LADY'S HOME MAGAZINE OF FICTION. 
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Moxd weird fiction there are few novels to com 
with “The Strange Story of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,” and the story of its inception is almost as 
strange as the work itself. * 

Stevenson, it appears, had dealings with a man 
named Samuel Creggan, and did not like him. He's 
a man who trades on the Samuel,“ averred the 
novelist. “He receives you with Samuel’s smile on 
his face; but every now and then you catch a glimpse 
of the Creggan peeping out like a white ferret. 
C n’s the real man; Samuel’s only superficial.” 

This was what gave Stevenson the first idea for the 
dual personality of Jekyll and Hyde, but he did not 

in to write. : 

One night, however, Mrs. Stevenson was awakened 
by cries of horror from her husband, and thinking 
that he had a nightmare, aroused him. He was quite 


one Why did you wake me?’ he asked. I was 
dreaming a fine bogey tale. He got up at once and 
n writing in a sort of fever. His biographer, 
Mr. Osborne, says that it is doubtful whether the first 
draft took him so long as three days. 
HOW “TREASURE ISLAND" ORIGINATED. 
“Treasure an by the same author, had a be- 
inning almost equally strange. 
el One day Robert 22 Stevenson was playing with 
a box of water colours belonging to his stepson, and 
idly drew and coloured a map of an imaginary island. 


To quote his own words: : 

“Tt was elaborately and, I thought, beautifully 
coloured ; the sha it took my fancy beyond ex- 
pression; it contained harbours that pleased me like 
sonnets, and with the unconsciousness of the pre- 
destined, I ticketed it ‘Treasure Island.’ 
The next thing I knew, I had some paper 
and was writing out a list of chapters.” 

The upshot was that for the next fifteen days 
Stevenson wrote like one sed, turning out a 
chapter a day. Then he lost hold, and it was weeks 
before the inspiration came again, but when it did 
“Treasure Island flowed from him “like small talk,“ 
and ran serially in a children’s paper. 

To go back a good many years, stories attach to 
almost every one of Charles Dickens’ novels. . 

Soon after the “ Pickwick Papers had made their 
amazing success, Dickens happened to visit the studio 
of George Cruikshank, and there was shown some 
drawings of the career of a London thief. 

WHERE DICKENS GOT HIS IDEAS. 

Among these was a sketch of Fagin’s Den, and a 

picture of Bill Sikes. Dickens was at the time on- 

upon the idea of a workhouse story, and the 
result of this chance visit was “Oliver Twist,” as it 
was soon afterwards published. 

As for “Nicholas Nickleby, there does not seem 
much doubt but that the great novelist conceived the 
idea of Dotheboys Hall’’ from the advertisement of 
Mr. Simpson’s academy, Woden Croft Lodge, York- 
shire, which he saw in an old copy of the Tres. 

The famous Captain Kettle, the most po ular 
creation of Mr. cliffe Hyne, was originally a 
character in a comparatively little known story by 
the tall Yorkshireman. 

Mr. Hyne, who, at the time, had himself hardly got 
his foot on the ladder of fame, took the story to a 
well-known London editor and publisher. After criti- 
hy the yarn in rather merciless fashion, the editor 
said: 

“ All the same the little sea captain is your best 
character, and you ought to be able to do something 
with him. Why not make him the hero of a series of 
short stories ? 

That it was advioe, the enormous popularity 
of the series as it ran in Pzarson’s Macazixz, and the 
constant calls for more have proved most amply. 

THE REAL SHERLOCK HOLMES. 

Another most ular hero of fiction, “Sherlock 
Holmes,“ made appearance in a similar fashion. 
As a character in “A Btud in Scarlet,” he aroused 
20 9 ular interest that he became the hero of 
the series of adventures so familiar to most of us. 

Sir n Doyle says that the original idea of 
Sherlock Holmes came to him in 1886. He had been 
reading some detective stories which 1 N him, 
because the authors always depended for their climax 
on some coincidence and never on the unaided de- 
ductions of the detective’s own mind. 

He adds that his old professor at Edinburgh was 
in a way the original of Holmes, for it was his habit 
to work out effect from cause just as logically as he 
would have diagnosed a disease. 

The dramatisation of Sherlock Holmes was sug- 

to Mr. Gillette in a rather curious fashion. 
icking up one day an old copy of a New York yellow 
journal, he read in it an interview with Dr. an 


before me 


„ Prettiest, daintiest, beet.” 


How some Well-known 
have been Written: 
Ox. Dickens Got Most of His 
Ideas 


from Real People. 


„Tue Mystery of a Hansom Cab was Written 
when its Author was Down on his Luck. 


Dore: in which the idea of 
ma Sherlock Holmes the 
hero of a play was mooted. 

As a matter of fact this 
interview was a “fake”—it 
had never taken place at all. 
But it gave Mr. Gillette an 
idea, when Mr. Frohman 
asked him for a play he 
remembered the ima; 
interview, and set to work on 
“Sherlock Holmes.” 

Mr. Fergus Hume has told the story of how he came 
to write “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” He 
was in Melbourne at the time, and in financial straits, 
for he had entirely failed to dispose of a play to which 
he had given much time. 

He thought he might do better with a book, but the 
question was “what sort of book?’’ After some con- 
sideration he went to the leading Melbourne librarian 
and 781 this question: What books do you find sell 

at 

“Detective stories, was the prompt reply, 
“ espeeially those of Gaboriau.” Mr. Hume had not 
then read any Gaboriau, but he wasted no time in ro- 
pairing the omission, and bought a complete edition 
of his works. 

The. result was the story which made his reputation 
and the seventy novels which have succeeded it. 
Fergus Hume, it may be mentioned, is credited with 
being able to write a 60,000 word book in a week. 

A STORY OF “THE LIGHT THAT FAILED.” 

Sorrow and pain have been directly the cause of the 
production of more than one popular book. It was 

ief for the loss of a dear friend that caused Mrs. L. 

. Meade to write at the age of seventeen her first 
book, Ashton Morton.“ In it she attempted to pay 
a tribute to the memory of this friend. 

Helen Mathers again penned “ Honey,“ one of her 
three most popular books, chiefly to relieve the long 
drawn pain resulting from a bad accident. 


Novels 


THEIR GREATEST TREASURES. 


The Best-Liked Things in Big People’s Houses. 


M. HENRI DE WINDT. 
Now in tatters, the small silk Union Jack which your 
host carried with him “from Paris to New York—overland,” 
ted perils. The 


2 writing desk. 
5 name, it should be mentioned 
that Henri de Windt is half British by descent, and speaks 
English absolutely like an As “ ie 
indeed, he is known to his host of ds in London. To 
my pal de Windt,” for example, is the inscription 
on a proof t of a war scene by Caton Woodville. 

Quite the most interesting object, however, in the 
traveller's sanctum is what he justly calls his “ Bla:k 
Museum.” Among other things this contains a Russian 
plet, or knout; an English cat o nine-tails, given him by 
special favour of the Home Office; and a knife used by 
Chinese executioners in the Lin Chi (cutting into ten 
thousand pieces). 

MR. HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 

Onz thing there is in the famous dramatist's study 
which, while of little intrinsic worth, would almost seem to 
warrant the protection of a pirate-proof safe. This is the 
bulky manuscript volume contain: 


The two entirely different endings of Kipling’s | apartment reserved by the hostess, under the namo of “ The 
“The Light that Failed,“ have caused that tebe Club,” as a | mre and en . 
much discussed. In the first he married the blind THE EARL OF CK. 


hero to his selfish sweetheart, but in the second the 
A fellow was jilted, and went to his death in the 
ondan. 

This is given as the reason of the alteration: Not 
long after the first appearance of the novel Kipling 
was in a train, and there got in a blind man and his 
wife. The man looked miserably ill, and his temper 
was absolutely raw. 

For an hour or more the author watched the woman 
bear all his murmurs and complaints with unfailin 


tenderness. She kept soothing and cheering him, and | the heads in each case Everywhere are 

11 at times repulsed her with positive | objects calculated to make an „ mouth water. 

brutality, her temper was never ruffled for a moment. | The Eren spinning-wheel is a rarity of its kind, and in 
That same night Kipling announced to some friends | cne of the window embrasures the 


that he had made a great mistake. Such a savago 
otist as Maisie could not possibly resign herself to 
the companionship of a blind man. He at once sat 
down and re-wrote the last four chapters of his book. 
Woman has been defined as “an essay on 1 5 
and grace in one volume, elegantly bound.” But she 
doesn’t like to be put on the shelf, all the same. 


laid across the vessel. Queen Elizabeth's 
too, is very interesting, as is also Cromwell’s helmet. 
Around the in Lord 


Puoroararus illustratin 


— oo 
Mn. Sorntie: “ Well, Willie, your sister has given 
herself to me for a Christmas present. What do you 
think of that?“ 
Willie: Huh! That's what she did to Mr. Brown 


last year, an’ he gave her back before Easter. I bet 15 3 pas “gi W 
you'll do the same.“ Mr. 8: a descents from the clouds, it seems, made 


Upon one occasion a nobleman was paying his physi- tanknote cases—unfortunately now empty, as 
glans, saad om handlin 3 the medical . Aa = cae 5 remarks—recall his ascent before the Mikade 
hun nds in as im if he k hor 5 i 
re ca ’ new how to | The “balloon hall” is also practically part of Mr. 


85 's house, as to view it merely cross a wide 
pict at the rear of the rg * 
In this erection, w 


The doctor replied in the negative, and the noble- 
man advised him never to Rey an account by cheque, 
but always in coin. “For,” he added, “the more you 
2 your money the less inclined you will be to part 
with it. 


grass 


SIR MARCUS SAMUEL, BART. 


“H * SirvaTep in a park juare mile 
Pearson’s OMEWARD undulating and thickly- „ 
6d. ten entrance-ways, each with its own lodge, “ me 
1 naturally affords unities for the 
lusic. of treasures sufficient to even the ambitions of an 
„ꝙ%h 0 thatily bow-vindowel 
We 
* ECHOES,” numbers its canvases portraits of Sheridan 77 


Words by Clifton -room, besides others of the smaller reception- 
Bingham, rooms—not to speak of the thirty-five bedrooms and the 
Music by Robert other on the floor above—has each its share of 
Eden. pro treasures with which the house is so liberally 
en 

The “ of the house, however, both architecturally 
and eager ge ae aiy proportioned 
room 50ft. in and „in breadth, lig tall 

French the remarkable array of 
here presented is a Shakespeare second folio, purchased in 


eighteen ings. The “theological L 
includes over — hundred of — bles. * 


This is a good description of the pieces issued in PEARSON’S 64. MUSIC. 


it. The process 
the last duck had 


_ some say, by a missionary, others b 


. oar 1409, at the patriarchal ago 
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Who First Made Artificial Flowers ? 

It was in Italy that a demand for artificial flowers 
first arose. This was due primarily to a caprice of 
fashion, which demanded that durin estivals 
blossoms in and out of their seasons should be worn, 
and also to the fact that their colour and freshness 
were stable. ae 

Later on, in the Middle Ages, the artificial so far 

the natural, that both men and women 
decked their heads with imitation flowers of cambric, 
paper, glass, and metal. The best artificial flowers 
are now made in Paris. 
What ie “Gory Dew” ? 

In appearance pry dew is a dark, red, slimy film, 
which is frequently seen on damp walle and in shady 
places. It is in reality one of the lowest forms of 
vegetable life, and is closely allied to the plant to 
which the famous phenomenon of red snow is chiefly 
due. Its botanical name is Palmella Cruenta. At 
times patches of it may become quite large, and it will 
develop into a tough, gelatinous mass. 

Why do Leaves Fall? 

As soon as a tree stem ceases to take in much 
moisture, a layer of cells is formed with very tender 
shells or cases on the stalk of each leaf, close to the 
branch or twig. This growing tissue presses forward 
like a wedge, pushing the older cells, and at last com- 
pelling them to snap. 

The breaking point is often so clearly defined, that 
when a leaf has fallen it seems as though its stem had 
been cut through with a knife. This is the real reason 
for the downfall of the leaves, and their weight is 
often enough to separate them from the trees, though, 
of course, wind and frost also help. 


What was the First Canard 7 

The first use of the word canard (meaning a duck) 
. the sense of hoax is attributed to Norbert Corne- 
lissen, who, to give a sly hit at the ridiculous pieces 
cf intelligence in public journals, circulated the report 
that an interesting experiment had just been made 
8 to prove the extraordinary voracity of 

jacks, : 

Twenty were placed together, and then one of them 
was killed and cut up into pieces, feathers and all, and 
thrown to the other nineteen, who devoured 
i was repeated until, as was averred, 
eaten the whole of his nineteen com- 
panions. 

The story ran the round of all the journals: in 
Europe, and so established the appropriateness of the 
term canard for bon. 

What Tree is the Coffee Planter’s Friend ? 

In the Republic of Colombia there is a tree highly 

as a shade for the coffee plant. It is found 
also in tropical Brazil, and qualities that 
make it peculiarly suited for this particular use. It 
will live on a stony, poor soil, and a tree only eighteen 
months old will shade 144 square ps of und 
while, when full „it may be fifty feet high and 
have a spread of fifty feet on every side. 
What ie a Good Substitute for Hay ? 


our feeding sheep on vine leaves has been 


on for man Ts on a small scale in some 
rts of France. It been the practice to turn 
books into the vineyards when the grapes have been 


ves. 

The yield of nutritious vine leaves, which may be 
eaten either green or faded, varies 
9,000lb. per acre, and it has been estimated tha 
the vineyards of France produce something like 
8,500,000 tons of excellent forage of this sort. 


Who Invented the JinriKisha 7 

word jinrikisha comes from three Japanese 
roots, jin-riki-sha, meaning respectively man-power- 
carriage ; but it is not of Japanese origin. So recently 
as 1870 the inconvenience of the slow, lumbering two- 
wheeled carts turned the thoughts of English residents 
to the case with which the hardy natives could propel a 
lightly-constructed vehicle, and one was invented, 
a newspaper 
heavy carts 


gathered, to browse on the lea 


roprietor's son. Ever since 
ave been entirely dispensed with. 


of 110 Moving 
Richard Skuner, for ninety-two 
years. Jean Countess of Roxburgh, who died in 1753, 
aged ninety-six, was a widow for seventy-two years. 


by do Russian Shipe Fly a White Cross 7 


The Russian naval standard—a blue flag with a 
white cron was by Peter the Great, who 


: stayed for some months at 8 Amsterdam, 


> working as a 


. 


ic, to gain a knowledge of ship- 


g During this time he took a strong fancy to a clever 
workman named 


Cruys, whom he persu to return 


Price one ebilling—"A Thousand Curious Thiage Werth 
of replies that have a 


y 
from: 1,701. to | make 


a 
of ths lungs, form a 


with him to Russia, after be 
had revealed to him his true 
name and position. 

Cruys drew the plans for 
for the 


and gave orders that the Russian 2 — 

forward have a flag with a white cross upon it, 

to of his trusted associate, 

Cruys an old florea of tha Dutch word for cross. 

Which ie the Coldest Spot in the United 
Kingdom ? 


Not far from Kelso, in the valley of the Tweed, 
readings of the thermometer have been taken, proving 
that district to be the coldest in the The 
significant name of Coldstream is found A 
memorable for its soldiers as well. 

In December, 1879, and in Janua 
of—16 degrees Fahr. were 5 

s of frost, or 55 — below the average of the 
ingdom. At Blackadder, near Coldstneam, 7 de- 
grees more frost are said to have been recorded. 
What were Puddisg- wives 7 

The name of pudding-wives was given to women 
who were occasionally employed in some English 
monasteries for making pastry and delicacies, that 
call for the deft touch of a feminine hand. They were 
engaged by, or with the consent of, the regular cook 
of the monastery, and had a house or chamber in 
obec to work, near the kitchen, called the pudding- 

80. 

When animals were slaughtered, especially when 
pigs were killed, about 81. Martin's Day, these 
women's services were required to make black pud- 
dings—hence the name pudding-wives. were 
called in, too, for the making of pastry on special 
occasions. 

Do Animale Weep ? 

Humboldt states that he had a monkey that shed 
tears when it was seized with fear. noticed 
that the eyes of a small South American monkey 
filled with tears when it was prevented from getting 
some coveted object, or was much frightened. Dar- 
win cites a third case of a monkey from Borneo, which 
in the Zoological Gardens was frequently observed to 
cry when ved, or even when much pitied. 

Sir E. Tennant, describing the capture of elephants 
in Ceylon, says that when nd, some of them lay 
motionless, with no other indication of suffering than 
the tears which 3 flowed from their eyes. 
The keeper of the Indian elephants in Park 
5 — N ga eg em J down the face 
0 ema ant, w n 

taken ted from her. : renee See ene 
Who Christened the Twopenny Tube ? 

About a month before the Central London Railway 
was ned, Mr. H. Devey Browne; à journalist, 
offered to write an article on the subject for a perio- 
dical called Tas Lonponzn. His offer was acce > 
and the article duly appeared in the issue for June 
80th, 1900. Finding railway ran in a tube, and 
that there was to be a uniform e rge of twopence 
used the combination, twopenny tube as a tell 
— his es new enterprise. 

eagle eye CH ted the ha 
and age he E it te next week, sl Meni 
London dailies up, and the ral public 
net slow to seize upon s title. nn, * 
bags 10 3 Wooden 7 

Goumbi, a man’s wealth is 
the — bd re he owns sens ty the ane 2 
wives, a en o numbe 

sical e by r of Chote „ empty or 


, 1881, readings 
giving 48 


he 
ing 


quite li 
empty. 
Sere Heaithy ? 

err Nögelli, a German e says that a 
sion of deop yawns is of more benedt than 3 
full of the best tonic, and that the habit, practised as 
a regular lung exercise, is a grand aid to health. 

It is certainly true that deep and systematic breath- 
ing is an excellent thing for our lungs, and it is on 
similar nd that N. i recommends a hearty 

awn. declares that the expansion of the breast 
mes, and the stretching of the arms, which accom- 
whole-hearted yawn, pe with the 1 
lendid daily exercise, and pro- 

vide us free of cost with 1 Ls 
— most perfect chamber m- 

wes Invented “ ? 
i doctors in the United States had 

treating certain diseases of the throat ＋ 2 
asant liquid, which was ype by the tip of a 
g feather, plucked from cock’s tail. In time 
this ae to be used as a gargle, still retain- 


in name. 
fn the —, of further evolution, the Sargle 


ined most its present ingredients —spiri 
Fitters, sugar, ice, and so forth—and — 


god fir esteemed as to be dubbed “nectar of the 


RECENT RAILWAY INVENTIONS. 


Things that will make Travelling more. Pleasant. 


Ons of the latest devices of engineering skill is to be 
seen at the Great Western Railway works at Swindon. 

By means of this ingenious device, engines gan be 
actually run on a trial trip without having to leave 
the scene of their construction, and their entire 
eficiency tested in quite as thorough a manner as on 
rn ng A 
testi wi ng tyres, into 
the wi of the locomotive fit, and by this 
a clever representation of what is technically 
as the tread of the permanent way is pro- 


tyres of the testing plant revolve with the 
of the engine when steam is turned on, so that 
engine can actually be made to work at full speed 
if it were really on the metals without moving an 
in a forward direction, and the whole of its con- 
struction can thus be amply tested. „ 

It often happens that an engine on its trial trip 
breaks down, and blocks the main line, but this in- 
convenience to traffic is obviated by the new testing 

„ which is the invention of Mr. Churchward, the 
ive superintendent of the line. 

An Edinburgh man has just invented an electric 
automatic safety lock for railway carriages. 

All the doors of a train fitted with this lock fasten 
automatically when a train begins to move, and un- 
lock when the train comes to a standstill. 


. Fhe completed 
2 model signalling platform, by which men can be 


time of a man in a signal-box 
duties of a si 


signalling, which it is of the utmost 
should understand, as well as 


t of the New York Central Railway 
have recently adopted a new device for protecting 
again t the chances of injury in the event 

“Tie aoe „ fi 
is device a rame, some four 
feet in length, and the height of aa ordinary railway, 


ge 
The frame, which is ing more than a 
tremendously powerful spring, is fastened on to the 
3 of = end carriage, three 
it. 
It is estimated that if an ine running at fift; 
K gqyinel this teanme the tose od toe 


ingest would be caficiently broken 8 rear 
carriage from “telescoped,” an 

sengers would suffer mee greater inconvenience aan a 
severe 


to passengers in case of a collision at either end of 
the train, but the railway companies have ted out 
that running two empty coaches on every would 
involve a most gigantic and the recommendation 
3 
3 the man who can devise an econo- 
mical hunt oa lighting 
people are aware that railway companies which 


5 
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Py ‘ake was a 
Cet. c “mee Tn met eee 
In Yorkshire Larks have {enter and fell Th contest 
for Cash Singing Matches, fatal, inflammation of 


have cock-crowing com- 


of the 
them to the village school-room and set them crowing 
one against another. Inu the last competition there 
were few of the cockerels requiring encouragement ; in 
fact, the difficulty wae to get them to stop at all. 
The winner succeeded in crowing fifty-one times in 
seventeen minutes. 
‘or some time before the cock-crowing competition 
0 ences, the birds are fed in a special manner 
ar to each owner; the secret of the art of feed - 
ing is closely guarded. For about three weeks 
ee to the competition tho food is carefully dosed, 
d made as stimulating and exciting as is possible. 
n the bird is sent to the show a timekeeper with 
nometer stands in front of it during the crowing 
est; he marks the number of crows and the 
8173 ion of notes in a given time, which is generally 


minutes. 
aris has just had a cock-crowing competition open 
to the whole world. The birds in the Paris competi- 
tion are brought by their owners in darkened boxes. 
As each competitor’s turn comes, the cock is suddenly 
—.— out into the light of day and placed on a plat- 
orm. 
WINNING THE CROWING CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The bird imagines that he is there to herald in a 
supposed dawn, and begins to crow vigorously. At 
the same moment a special timepiece is started. The 
utterer of the greatest number of cock-a-doodle-dore 


in a quarter of an hour is the one which is proclaim «t 


champion chanticleer. 


At Huddersfield they have an association for tho 


While Pipe-Smoking Competitions are Held 
in the Bast-end of London. 


Ar Silverton, in | tion. 
Devon, they frequently | with a 1 


0 


romotion of lark-singing. The association ban now | 


in existence for about twenty years. and lust 
year 818 birds were entered for the various compcti- 
tions. At each sing about fifteen birds aro 
1 

ese contests, together with lark-breeding, form a 

attractive hobby to many people in Huddersfield 


aad nding villages 
the surro vill a 
The manner in which auch competitions are mana, 


is very interesting. As a rule the birds are kept for 
a derable time in the dark, and when the com- 
petitor’s turn? comes he is brought in his darkened 
cage before a mirror. Light is thrown the mirror, 
and when he sees his own reflection he takes it to be a 


rival. 
ENCOURAGING THE LARKS TO SING. 

After about half a minute in which to scan the 
“enemy,” his cage is taken in front of the window. As 
soon as this takes place he bursts into song, spreading 
his wings and singing for a considerable time. Still, 
he is remarkably sensitive while singing; the least 
thing, such as taking out a pocket-handkerchief, may 
put an end to his lay. 

The bird also abhors a noise, so absolute quiet must 
be maintained in order to give him fair play. Last 
year three birds sang for about ten minutes without 
cossation, thus gaining the championship. 

pia nein contests are just about the newest 
thing these competitions. greatest struggle in 
the d fancy occurred a short time 96°, and resulted 
in a victory for Mr. James Ahern, who recently won 
the fishing championship. 

The frog-catching challenge was issued by Mr. John 
Leger, who last summer caught thirty contralto, fifteen 
soprano, ten tenor, and twenty-seven bass frogs in 
three hours 


HOW THE FROGS ARE CAUGHT. 

The conditions of the contest stated that any fr 
whose legs were under two inches long should not 
counted. Al her about 200 men went down to the 

chosen at two o'olock in the afternoon, and the 
contest lasted for two hours. 

The contestants had red flannel for bait, and were 
armed with small shot guns, and clubs. The first 
frog captured was a large one of the bass voice variety, 
and he was with a club. When “time” was 
called, the winner of the competition had nineteen 


fi 

"Tk come variations of frog-catching contests the ex- 
of spearing frogs in their holes is sometimes 
to this 


N. i is not a very successful method. 
A the competition mentioned, a prize medal was 


given to the winner at a dinner held in his honour. 
Ploughing contests are quite common in the country. 
The man a= was beat known as the champion 8 
man won about £2,000 in prizes. This was Jim Barker, 
of Ipswich. Being a * man he amassed a comfort - 
able competency as a result of his success in these oom - 


petitions. 
A novel competition was 3 started by a New - 
foundland Guring fishing. This was a competi- 


tion to see who could eat the largest quantity of salted 


— 4 K»ÿ2ũ.Q(— + 


Hoxton Constitutional Olub 
— —— 

smo competi- 
Seventy of the members were each supplicd 
h of an ounce of ghag tobacco. The 


object competition was to decide which could 


titions, The owners his pi ing the longest, no second lighting 
57 birds take 1 4 * * 


R 
eu in keepi pipe goi: 
ten minutes, an ay was 2 
loud cheers. 

In a similar competition held at the Shoreditch 
Constitutional Club this ormance was eclipsed. 
The winner of the first prize succeeded in keeping his 
pipe alight for one hour and twenty-nine minutes, 
during the whole of which time he was smoking con- 


gentleman named Mr. Sanderson, 
for one hour and 
the victor amidst 


Tinuously. 


CIGAR-SMOKING AND COALING CONTESTS. 

A cigar smoking competition has taken place at a 
club in Thailfingen. In this case the object of the 
competition was to decide who could smoke a cigar for 
the lon ible period without letting it go out. 
The prize-winner succeeded in smoking his cigar for 
seventy-four minutes and a half. Not one of his com- 
petitors had a record of over one hour. 

Coaling contests often take place between British 
warshi The world’s coaling record belongs to the 
battleship Mara, however. She took aboard some- 
where about 1,570 tons at an average rate of a frac- 
tion above 241 tons per hour. This is a great advance 
upon the record of 212 tons per hour established by 

M. S. Majestic a short time ago. 

Quite the biggest competition is a battleship-build- 
ing competition which has been entered into in the 
United States of America. The Government naval 
yard at Brooklyn is competing with the Newport News 
Shipbuihling Company, as to which can build s battle- 
chip the best and most cheaply. The time limit is 
forty-five months, and President Roosevelt will be the 
Stdye. In this case the stake amounts to the gigantic 
suin of £100,000. 


— 3 


THE ONLY FLAW, 


We cannot teach the mountain top 
jump. We must go siow; 


F 


3 
d 


ees 
the 


8 


Fok 
if 


Cyciiet: “Where do these roads lead to?” 
Country Youth: “One on em leads to my ome, an’ 
t’other goes straight on.“ : 
— — 
“ Sug says that she never has been in love, does she! 
I know positively of several affairs of the heart she 
has had. 
“Oh, she was only engaged to those men.“ 
ee — 
Customer: “That watch you sold me the other day 
does not keep time.“ 
Shopman : It isn’t the fault of the watch. Haven't 
you heard people say that the times are very bad just 
now! 
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‘Songs that anyone can sing and pieces that anyone can play are issued in the 


CALENDAR MAD. 


Where Our Yearly Time-Table is Wrong. 


Tue calendar we go by, and by which we date our 
letters, is wrong. It is a trifle fast in point of time, 
or in the distribution of time. Broadly s aking, you 
may assume it, as the greater part of the Christian 
world does, to be correct, but as a matter of astrono- 
mical fact, our yearly time-table is out of gear by some 
twenty-six seconds. It gains that time every yeas. 

The result is that it has accumulated since it came 
into vogue, 328 years ago, no fewer than two hours, 
nineteen minutes, and fifty-cight seconds. 

To have a really correct calendar it must be set by 
the sun’s annual peregrinations in the heavens, and 
as astronomers do this, their calpulations prove that 
our workday calendar is just twenty-six seconds out on 
the yearly round. 

Our calendar is called the Gregorian one--new style 
and it was first established in the year 1582. 
major portion of the Christian world accepted it when 
the Decree of Pope Gregory XIII. formally announced 
it for universal adoption ; but Russia, Greece, Servia 
and England declined it, notwithstanding that the old 
style calendar, called the Julian, which had been in 
vogue from n. c. 46 to A. p. 1582, had proved so erroneous 
as to be practically eleven days out of joint by the 
time it had reached the latter year. 

Scotland, however, perceived the 1 
offered by the Gregorian system, and adopted the 
calendar in the year 1600, but our immediate English 
forbears did not adopt it till 170 years after its 
original promulgation. 

ut even then its introduction into this country 
was by no means cordial. It had to be forced on the 
le by a special Act of Parliament, which was passed 


in the reign of aera II. 
Both 0 and Act took effect on September 2nd, 
1752, and by its terms the following day had to be 


known and described as September 14th, the eleven in- 
tervening days having been cut out to equare the 
errors of the preceding calendar, the Julian. 

A word about the Julian calendar which the Gre- 


gorian superseded. The former to this da ing in 
the countries dominated by the Gree odox 
Church. It was introduced by Julius Cesar. The 


early time-table in his days had got into so hopeless 
1 mulls that no one knew when or where it com- 
.aenced, or when or where it ended. 

Tho learned men discussed the vagaries of their 
calendar -the Numain, which consisted only of ten 
months, or 304 day and thev eventually stretched it 
out into twelve lunar months, which, with certain 
additions, jengthened the Numaiu year into 855 days. 
But the improved csleudar fixe badly anytiuce 
exactly, and in consequence of this laxity the ntmost 
derangement arose. 

Tnen Julius was appesied do. aud Koman-like. he 
tried to work out the riddle of the complex situation, 
and ended by Ceo gin Numain calendar alto- 
gether and establishing his own. 

As a good set-off for the first year, he gavo to 1 no 
fewer than 445 days—s.o. 46. is astronomers a{ter- 
wards were called in and they whittled it down to 
* r annum. 

certainly was an improvement on the other, but 
according to the light shed upon it by later astro- 
nomers, who had facilities for a better of 
reckoning than had the Julian culturists, it was foun 
that the then current Julian calendar, in a.p. 1582, 
made a gain of about eleven days. They had com; 
it with the true solar or astronomical time. The error 
was adjusted by the adoption in that year of the new 
a Pg prey cs d an. 

Hebraio (Jewish) calendar is dated from 
Creation, which is considered to have taken place 8, 
years and three months before the commenogment of 
the Christian era. The Jewish year is luni-solar, 
and accordingly, as it is ordinary, or what is called- 
embolismic, consists of twelve or thirteen lunar months, 
each of which consists of twenty-nine or thirty days. 

The duration of the ordinary geod of the Jews is 345 

and that of the embolismic year 884 days. Im- 

(embolismic is its derivation) means to insert a 
— number of days in a calendar to produce regu- 

ty. 

Turkey, Persia, Arabia, and other Eastern nations 
and peoples are swayed by their own 1 
calendar. They call it the Hegira. It dates from 
J 2 622. Their year rung into 354 days 
n whieh 

ve one or two freak calendars, w 
were very short lived. The astoni: of these 
8 that devised by Comtd, the fat af 

ivism. Among other strange things that found 
their way into his calendar he revised the names of the 
months. use they were of more or less 


„ Shakespeare, Descartes, we ae 

Bichet. | The last nt hood tor an 1 
contri o introduce i ime-tahle, 

which consisted of thirteen — as * 
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ee Shooting. 
A Walton farmer a prize pigeon because 
Bes sone hae bath to nay Semen. 
Government Profits. 

The net profit from the Russian Government monopoly 
in the sale of spirits last year exceeded £40,000,000. 
Train Stopped by Butterflies. 

A train on the Central * Railway has been 
0 myriads of white butter- 


German 
invention of an 


the solicitor for the defence asked for a dismissal on the 
1 that the defendant was about to join the police 
(Ore. . 
Thirty Shillingsworth for a Penny. 

A Hull woman was fined 20s. for stealing a penny from 


meter by means of a button-hook, and it over again 


352 times. 
Paying Debte by Lotteries. ‘ 
China is to be considering a scheme for 


Turkish Officers’ Protest. 
C 
pen eee eee ee ee it 
for four days as a protest against the fact that their pay 
was heavily in arrears. 
Cheaply Run Parish Council, 
The total 


an acre a 
Board School at Llangollen for the instruction of the 
in garding. fer eee, with rpeden, 
and set to wcrk on the plots allotted to them. 
Expensive Hot Water. 


ordered to pay £1 
taking tea at the establishment, was 
waitress letting a jug of hot water fall on his legs. 
Duelliet Killed by Accident. 

A 


8 
5 
i 
f 
＋ 
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Cures for Bad Temper. 
Branton is inclined to believe 
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AN ANCIENT IRONCLAD. 


Acco to some that have recently been 
discovered. it is proved that so far back as the year 1600 
ao warship of a very 

— 3 


Stork ae 3 Pet. 


— 


CHURCH AS A STABLE. 
Ir is not an uncommon 1 for churches 


to be used for other those for which for the purchase of an airship with to 

wore originally tnivnded. A$ Swindon, some tty ey | hunt te, | They declare thet #6 will sender 2 uemily 
| a head barr oe 

quently 1 7 Wes decided that Las part in orden de. be able 


will be introduced for the benefit 
used for this pur- A Mighty Feast. ; * 
for a con- Pigs 200, bullocks £3, fowls 5,000, rolls 65,000, bottles 
siderablenumber | K wine 85,000, cigars 82,000. This is but a portion of the 
of years feast provided recently at a tio uet given in 
followers of Paris and presided over the in celebra- 
General tion of the jabilee of French Workmen’s Benefit Societies. 
ae ee > Sham Fights, 
departure Edinburgh Court „ Hawick 
ding was utilised as | farmer sued the Lord Advooa‘e, as representing the Crown, 
for £1,310, in to damage to his farm land to 
. — — 
po fhe igen at lost 8,500 gallons of milk. 


ie 
Hl 


E 
i 
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sod ove Geliontnty — 

are 

‘the pot itec?f a hollow ball of 
of the heat of 


ut 


comes into your house,” said the Liverpool 
sie ie ee 
eT be cannes complain 


f 
1 
7 
5 
sent 


7 
f 
ö 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE KAISER, | „Fre e peed ot cancer ot the 


Edttor of Pearson 5 


has 


t 


dpinions expressed in it. 


Weekly” bas obtained the exclusive right to publish in serial form this 
attention 


on the Continent. He wishes to say that he 


The book is written by “A 


the 
Lady of Title and Position,” who for some years served in the Kaiser's retinue.] 


i 


BIRTH OF THE KAISER—HIS HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
CHARACTEBISTICS—HIS FEAR OF MALADY. 


say on 


Victoria's ene -I asked 5 — othe 
, turned a shade 


= third or fourth after his birth,” said 
lein Stahl (the nurse attendance) to me; 
“ gig Rare nt Ee Mag a lg ose, 
1 — it in him, no one 
thought of examining bis lim Even when, on 
CC relatives, 
friends, the assembled royal and princely house- 
habe, 90 cus Canseed tant any‘hing was woos. But 
on the last, or the last but one, day of the it was 
notised that the child could not move his left arm; an 
investigation was made, and, in the course of it, the 
surgeons discovered that the elbow joint was dislocated. 
That, as PF 
the so ports were wo injured, end the 
were 90 
in such a condition, that no one dared 
to set the bone then and there, as should be 


rT 
i tli Lf 
71 | f 
nee ‘ el 
12 5 
tri 111 
iL es 1125 


F 
f 
f 
For 
iF 


undoubtedly, P 
discovered, and nothing would have stood in the way of 
its immediate „ 

This fateful left arm the Kaiser hugs closely to his 
the hand, which is not deformed, 175 
n his 


or army officers, an article of accoutrement foreign to 


the Prussian uniform ‘and out of harmony with its 


8 le. As the Empress Eugenie re-established 
the 2 sixties, eo William 5 


h, 
shorter than the right, would a 
tiously. But, alas! the majori 
recurring pro 
mercenary army contractors, and treat them with fine 


to a belt unostenta- 
of officers feign to 
as mancuvres of 


scorn, 80 unwilling to own his secret 
reason for the innovation sought, must go without 
re 


No Strength in his Left Hand. 
The fingers of the crippled hand are movable, for al- 
though the head of the radius of the forearm does not 
set properly, the limb is not altogether inert. There is 
consequently n> reason for doubting the late Major von 
Normann’s assertion that the Kaiser clutched his sword 
with the left hand. I have seen him do the same thin, 
quite often when angry. But while he can take hold o 
an article, he cannot for the life of him lift it. For 
instance, he holds the reins in his left hand, but is power- 
-less to direct the horse except with his right hand or his 


knees. 

Without exaggeration it may be said, that, next to 
the stricken man, the imperial valets, four of whom, 
two wardrobe-men and two Kammerdiener, are always 
on duty to dress, undress, and re-uniform their master, 
suffer most on account of this infirmity. One of them 
is the intimate of her Majesty’s Kammerdiener Nolte, 
and makes him the confidant of his troubles, 


The Troubles of his Wardrobe Men. 

“We would not mind the work in the least,” I heard 
him say once, “if the Emperor o his uniform 
ten, instead of three or four times per day, it’s the fear 
of injuring his lame hand that makes us nervous and 

ually wears away our usefulness. besides, we 
must always be prepared to forestall the collapse of the 
‘all-highest’ master when he balances hi on his left 
leg, as is his wont sometimes, when he is in a hurry to 
— on a different pair of trousers.” And, after think - 

awhile, the man added: “If they would only 
introduce for all troops, horse, foot, and artillery, not 
excepting the navy, a uniform taloons, one- 
half of our cares would be removed; but this endless 
variety is killing us, and will some day, I fear, lead to a 


cata he. 
His Majesty's right hand is massive. Before I was 
presented to Pe Boral Higknes von ian ae 
8 ighness m ; 
I weat through the ordeal with tooth ig I could 


tho 
hardly suppress an outcry. 
Why he Wears Many Rings. 

How proud the Em is of his personal strength ie 
evident from the fact that he promptly adopted the simile 
suggested to him several 4 — a foreign corre- 
spondent likened his fist to the “ ble right” of the 
then champion of the world, John L. Sullivan, whereupon 
his sr of Meiningen, who adores strong men, 
remar 3 


“TI hope Sullivan has not the bad taste to wear as 
many rings as my brother.” 

This weakness is, however, to some extent excusable, 
as it is thus the r tries to hide a number of 
icuous moles which disfigure his hand. In 
this he partly succeeds, while in Ege the glittering 
diamonds and rubies only tend to emphasise the 

I dare fi ple have acorrect notion of 

say very few peo ve a notion 
the Emperor a del, ht, for, as be is seldom seen without 
a helmet termina 


is the highest measure that even Adjutant 
Moltke, w. 


bim. that as it may, he cuts a respectable 
figure, holding himself straigt — 


one may guy 80 without offence, it would be in the line 
of natural development if William II., 8 be 
inherited the malady, were attacked by it in the neigh- 
bourhood of his throat. But it must not be for 

that cancer is thought by some authorities to be un- 
transmissible. 

The only time that his Majesty's ear trouble was 
mentioned in the was, as far as I can remember, 
at the death of Henry XI. of Renss-Gera, son of the 
Hereditary Prince Henry XXIV. The little one died 
November 4tb, 1891, of scarlet fever, we thought, and the 
Empress remarked: “1 trust the Kaiser will not hear of 
the cause of death, for it always makes him uneasy.” 

“Why, has his Majesty not had scarlet fever?” I 
inquired, looking up from the tch I was writing at 
my mistress’ command, and which requested the Reuss 
Court-marshal to send more particulars. 

“Of course,” said the Kaiserin rather hesitatingly, 
“and in ite most malignant form, too. How could you 
live here several years without hearing of it? 

As her Majesty's manner convinced me that it would 
not be agreeable to her to ge into details, I curbed m 
curiosity until some time later I met Count Seckendorf, 
for many years chamberlain to the Empress Frederick. 
This nobleman enjoys her Majesty's supreme confidence 
and knows all the family secrets. 


The Scariet Fever Story. 

“You did well not to press this point,” said the 
courtier, “for the Kaiser would be very angry if he 
heard of any such discussion. As a matter of fact, 
that scarlet-fever story—for it is a s‘ory—is reserved 
for use in a contingency that has not yet arisen, I am 

to say.” 

15 ou pat ae on the rack, Count.” 

“ Others are there already and dare not complain,” 
replied the Kammerherr, with a short, satirical laugh not 
devoid of a tinge of sadness—“ aye, on the rack of public 
opinion, of the most cold-blooded insinuation and of direct 
reproof. Do you remember,” he continued, “when at 
certain august person snubbed the Crown Prince s, 
afterward the —— Frederick 's, Engli Lag bag 
because that gentleman had refused to take his cue 
from the seditious Bismarck and Junker clique when 
reporting upon a disease that played such a part in the 
state tragedy, then on the boards? To-day, opposite 
views on the same subject are trumps, and persons 
insisting that a ified malady 7 with the crqwn of 
Prussia are publicly disowned and officially guillo d. 

“I know, I know: but the scarlet-fever story??? 

“ As I have had the honour of diready intimating : if 
the condition of Frederick's successor becomes alarming 
at any time in consequence of his ear trouble, your 
Ladyship will see it in all the official pages. 

It took no little persuasion to induce Graf Seckendorf 
to sa my curiosity, that had increased rather than 
abated during the peep pry eg — * 
* communiqué,” he said at last, will read 
t py — this: 

“When His Majesty, as u young man, was stricken 
witb scarlet fever, Lis mother, the Empress Frederick, 
insisted upon treating the jent after a custom 
prevailing in some parts of 25 d. The feverish boy 
was subjected many times daily to ice-cold abluti 
while his body and bed linen were contin changed 
in consequence of which an acute cold se in t 
left ear, which has ever since irritated the youth and 
man.” 

No Sign of Cancer. 

“Then,” concluded the Count, “ will follow a learned 
treatise show that the Kaiser has water, not 
tamours, on the n.“ 

I bad to laugh at the bon mot, though immediately 
afterward both of us were ashamed, the one for utter- 
ing, the other for 1 so ill-natured a 

e also looked 


versation. 
There is, I repeat it, as Lag) 12 cones to justify the 


peror’s ear trou 
undoubtedly is by the threat 
i haracter, the E 


the most serious o 5 m 
can scarcely be blamed for taking exoomnive — 
8 That he lives the 3 

ear in inconveniently sit New Palace, 
which, never be a thoroughly modern 
reasons that will be exp! in another 

rn op toler yf due to its solitary position at the en 
the town. At the Marble Palace, where the imperi 


some- 


couple used to the summer while waiting f 
W s patent o — and finally for the crown, 
was quite di t. had urs. o 


them the Hereditary Prince of Schoenburg, who 
in a villa opposite the Newer Garden. 
(To be continued.) 


A man’s ambition is to be credited with some great 
feat ; a woman’s to be credited with small feet. 


=o? eee 
“@zorcre, don’t you see that Jane is taking your 
sweets? 
a I don’t care. It’s the kind that always makes her 


piece of PEARSON’S 64. MUSIC ie by the composer of “ Valse Bleue,” 
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Warships 
N Collector. SF s0 


ae 


Inonczans are of two kinds—some are combatants 
and others non-combatants—that is to say, they never 
do any fighting at all. Besides the Channel Fleet and 
our cruisin 1 which act as police to our 

ions in of the world, we have nearly a 
— t spend their time in collecting 
rent, battling with sea-elephants, searching for shoals, 
and the like. 

The shoal-finders carry drag-nets instead of cannon, 
and sounding-lines and thermometers instead of tor- 
oo 4 few years ago we had no vessele of this 

ind, and we might not have had them now were it 
not for the fact that in February, 1890, the magnifi- 
cent Australian liner Quetta went to pieces on a 
hitherto unknown death-trap in Torres Straits, and 
drowned 183 of her passengers and crew. . 

When the disaster was reported to the Admiralty 
they bestirred themselves, and sent out an ironclad to 
investigate the Golgotha of the deep. The vessel dis- 
covered an extrao eg isolated rock, situated in the 
centre of the Torres Straits, which separate Aus- 
tralia from New Guinea. 


FINDING THE “ TORRES NEEDLE." 

It was a species of submerged natural monolith, 
similar in shape to Cleopatra’s Needle on the Thames 
Embankment, with its apex rising to within a few feet 
of the surface of the ocean. 

The warship, herself, was nearly impaled on the 
hideous spike, for the “Torres N. „ as it is now 
1 on the chart, scraped some feet of paint off her 

ull. 


The exact position of the “Torres Needle,“ thanks 
to the Admiralty, is perfectly well-known to-day to all 
mariners who sail those seas, and since the wrecking 
1 the ill-fated Quetta, no vessel has been impaled upon 
it. 
To our discredit a similar sea-needle remained un- 
charted when it was known that it was responsible 
for many terrible disasters. It exists at Cape 

gulhas, and after a dozen or more stout ships had 

o to pieces upon it, our Admiralty thought it would 
wise to discover its position, and have it accurately 
marked on the chart. 
; REMOVING AN OCEAN DEATH-TRAP. 


A s, and while ng, 

hu which proved to be those of the 
Teuton, which was ar on the 

needle in the early morning of A „ 1881, and 

foundered within an hour, i 

bottom of the sea over 200 of 


was only a little distance below the 

ocean, they ee. When, later, a couple of ships 

went down in Atlantic for no apparent reason, 
. more c „ and sent a vessel out to 
into the matter. 

The captain of the ironclad found the rock situated 
only a few miles to the northward of the route taken 
by the big Transatlantic liners. ; 

Its whereabouts were indicated to him by a small ex- 
panse of greenish sea amid the surrounding blue, with 
a dark spot in the centré, where the “cap’’ of the 
rock pro; to within a yard or so of the surface of 
the Atlantic. 

The position of the rock, called “The Virgin,” is 
now well-known to mariners, and for years past this 
ocean death-trap has failed to claim a victim. 


EXPERIMENTS ON A WARSHIP. 


for the 
at whi 


Wr ith the result. a 

. M. have wasted both 
time and money in searching for non-existing rocks 
and shoals in different oceans. ) vessel 
sailed for two or.three days round the mouth of the 


in a vain search for a shoal reported as exist- 


Louie Tracy, who wrote 


e 


— AY Se eee 


lronclads that are not Used 
E 7 tor Fighting Purposes. 
me Battleships Search 
for Sunken 
Rocks and Shoals. 


While Others Go Fishing and Collect 
Rents. 


half a dozen merchant 


in 
ell of various nationali- 


Maiden Rocks, near Lorne 

Harbour, on the West Coast 

5 ae were 80 . 
at the compasses of vesse 
Tue 

and in consequence co 

be relied on. Our Admiralty 

searchers 


was 
That little trip cost py ping eee £100. 

John Bull 2 has a couple of disarmed ironclads 
which search the ocean for derelicts. They don’t find 
many, but those they do come across are blown up with 
dynamite on the spot. - b 

France has 2 . vessel for visiting her island 
3 and collecting rents, rates and taxes from 

hem. This vessel when off duty, and she nearly 
always is, spends her time in delivering Government 
messages to coast stations. „ 

We have no particular vessel for rent-collecting, but 
now and again we are forced to send an ironclad or a 

nboat to Tory Island, on the north-west coast of 
Baiana, to try to make the people pay their rent, 
rates and taxes. We have not su led yet, how- 
ever, notwithstanding that we have been dunning’’ 
them for the past twenty years. 

WRECKED WHEN COLLECTING RENT. 

In 1884 we sent the gunboat Wasp to the island, 
and while returning as poor as she went, she was 
wrecked off the caast, and many of her crew were 
drowned. A few years ago a bigger fighting vessel 
sailed to Tory, and even she failed to collect a penny 
from the inhabitants. 

The Grenade, a French gunboat, has so little work 
to do that she goes off now and again to catch por- 
poises in the Mediterranean. ; 

The French fishermen are glad when the Grenade 
comes on the warpath, for the porpoises have increased 
to such an extent that their sea-nets are continually 
in ah to threads by the creatures. 

H. M. S. Flora, while anchored at Port Stanley in 
the Falkland Islands, was attacked by a huge, lack 
monster that arose with piercing cries from the foam. 

The 3 armed his crew with harpoons and 
rifles to ma the dangerous beast, and after two 
or three hours’ hard fighting it was killed, and dragged 
on deck. The monster proved to be a sea elephant, 
and measured quite forty feet from nose to tail. 


— 


— ——— 
New Tenant: But does the chimney always smoke 
like this?“ 


Landlord: “Oh, no! Only when there’s a fire in 


the grate!”’ 
— — 
Nxnvovs Tours (to charming 
trying to set him at his ease): “ 
ha—feel rather sh 
quite at home with 


irl, who has been 
1 e, he! I always— 
with pretty girls, y’know, but I'm 
you.’ 


BELIEVED IN RETALIATION. 
“ Wer you at the great concert last night P asked 
the customer in the barber’s chair. 
“No, sir,“ replied the hairdresser, “I don’t think 
much of them great musicians. You see, they never 
their hair cut, and, as they never patronises me, 
don’t think it my dooty to patronise them.“ 


CirncumsrantiaL evidence is ever untrustworthy. 
Ladies wear clothes to keep themselves warm, though 
it may not look like it. 


— 
Youne Wire: “I’m afraid Jack doesn’t love me as 
he formerly did.“ 
Her Mother: What reason have you for thinking 
eung wit „He is beginni 
oung Wife: He inning to the 
every morning while at breakfast” = * 


_ THEY HADN'T A CHANCE. “ 
‘First Youna Man: “Are any of the Profesgpr’s 


daughters married? ’’ : 
‘Second Young Man: “Oh, no. You see, his house 


works almost entirely by electricity ; y 

o'clock a voice sa 1 „ piss 
the door is , and the young man is gently but 
— ted. n his daughters get 
3 the man I rejected three 


“Yes, he mentioned it; he said 
numbers was really wonderful.” . me tees oes 


— — 

Orb Larr: “I’m giving vou an extra penny, my 
man, not that 1 with th 
E it gives me a litt me eee: 

Cab : “R 


8 : ho m. ; 
and enjoy youres ees „ r. Make it tuppence, 


“The F 
HOk 


War,” ie now tribu ecrial 
MAGAZINE OF FICTION, . Str” ne Lare 


Wirz ENDING 
Jan. 12, 1905. 


MILLIONAIRES’ FREAK FURNITURE. 


Rich Foreigners who Adorn their Houses in 
Queer Ways. 


Tue “musical wash-stand’’ of the Marquis of 
Anglesey, which excited so much merriment at the 
recent sale, is not without precedent. Rich men are 
to be found in all parts of the world by whom freak 
furniture 1 an advantageous investment 
for unrequ wealth. 

A recent Baresoas law case revealed the existence 
of a phonograph cradle which sang lullabies to the in- 
fant inside. The rich manufacturer who gave the 
order sued for the return of hig money on the. ground 
that the „ and seldom 


san 
A st. Louis gentleman named Meyer, has an otto- 
the hair of European celebrities. 
Meyer visited the swell hairdressers of five E n 
capitals, and arranged to receive the clippings of all 
distinguished statesmen, soldiers, and men of letters 
who patronised their shops, paying from four shillings 
upwards for each clipping. ; 

M. Morosoff, one of the wealthiest manufacturers in 
Russia, has a study adorned with “rolling pictures.“ 
Two paintings are done on one piece of canvas, and 
arranged on rollers so that by turning a handle either 
appears in the frame. ; 

n summer, M. can see on his walls pictures 
4. Naiads bathing 4 and * — — sce, 
ighing scenes and peasants in coats. 

A marvellous bed has been constructed for a million- 
aire railway-contractor named Merilin. 

M. Merilin commissioned an American engineer 
named Jackson, to design a bed which would perform 
automati the duties of whole staff of servants. 
Round the e of the bed run hot air pipes, regu- 
lated by moving a lever; and for hot weather there 
is * electric os attachment. 8 1 

ra eau-de-Cologne descends u 
Ae. brow upon the pressure of a —— ; and 
attached is a cabinet with aecen and descending 
shelves, which automatically hand the luxurious 
ar” glasses of spirits and plates of rare fruite. 

The mattress can be tilted to any desired, 
and a steel lever will hand down an icular book 

uired from a bookcase on the wall. 
wonderful “calculating table” is owned by a 
Lubeck banker, named Levenson. The face of the 
e pe Bom omg og 
0 mani ing w. me 
darts u b) un bas does all simple calcula. 


tions. 

A millionaire brewer of Munich a “musical 
elevator”? which 1 popales lodies to the visitors 
whom it conveys to jion-rooms. The open- 

to leave the lift auto- 


ing of the door for the 
1 the music. 

„ not contained 
obituaries of a LE Gérard, who 
r @ freak drawing-room of an extraordinary 

ind. 
The chairs and sofas were connected with a hidden 


phonogra which, when a visitor sat down, ex- 
claimed, “Be as at home,” and other hospitable 
wi 


This gentleman also had a wash-stand which it would 
bo hard to beat for 1 . The top was of 
solid silver, and twenty different perfumes, hair- 
a liquid cosmetics, flowed out on turning 

eren . 

Another chman is credited with possessing 
Abe Sees 
ap * hes 
6. erg g ch i ce fitted es 

n eath is a la: wer ith i 
ret which falle aay * enables the owners ‘te 
extr an without di 
a eee 

n Paris Exhibiti f 
1900, was a built for a Spenish ade 
strangely 


were electric hich became brilliant when 
loud or quick music was pla: ‘and almost 
when the melody became Bored, funereal. 5 ei 
The Spaniard had strange theories as to the relation 
between light and harmony, and attempted to embody 
them in iano. . 
FFC 
an even stranger m . 
On the top of his d bc square 2 
senting th. floor of a room, and on the space dolls 
representing men and women dance to the player's 
By means of levers the dolls can be made to perform 
pal ner ther me eres as the player plays a walte „ 
re resent the opportuniti 
to the freak-furniture-lover. A rich Viewer ba, 2 
a ir, the back of which is fitted with revolvi 
fans for use in summer. winter, from the back of 
the 8 curved screen which keeps off the 


„ a 

nese. 8 ected by a cable with a 
house i owner's grounds seated 

it are thes * rapidly 1 * 


ee e 


Win ENDING 
Jan. 12, 1905. 
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In a game the other 2 a 
team represen! London, 8. 
8. Harris seco the “hat. trick ’ 


and also 
fewer hes, than most clubs in the first flight of 
football, were early in their career beaten by thirteen 
goals. ; 
K The Football Association mit a professional 
Javer to have a benefit after five years’ service with 
a club; but they have ruled that it must be consecutive 
service, and. jp ane case an illegal signature disquali- 
fied a man. 1 8 the 

Southampton have the unique experience of having 
travelled farther. than any other Association town 
team to complete a list of fixtures. They visited South 
America, were absent about ten weeks, and covered 
14,000 miles. 

Bloomer was champion League goal 
season. He put on twenty, so that he contributed 
one goal for every £10 he received in wages. 
Green, of Notts County, and Turnbull, of Manchester 
City, come next with is, 

err 1, who were thrown 
out of the first division of the 1 N last 
season, scored one more goal than 8 d Wed- 
nesday, winners of the championship. Their weak- 
ness was absolutely in defence. 

During a match this season on the Woolwich Arsenal 
ground, the Everton forwards started a run and scored 
without an Arsenal man touching the ball, so cleverly 
was it passed. This feat was once performed against 
Scotland by the English team. 

Roberts, the centre half-back of Manchester United, 
claims the record of having been transferred from 
one dl to another in less time than any other player. 
He was actually playing for the Manchester club within 
a few hours of the signature of the League form, special 
messengers travelling all through the night to make 
this possible. His transfer from Grimsby cost the 
Manchester club £700. 

Portsmeuth’s Southern League goals cost them over 
£70 each. last season. They scored 41, and curiousl 
enough, those 41 goals secured 42 points on the 
Millwall only got. 40 points for 64 goals, and they only 
had four more goals scored inst them. Kettering 
only scered, twe fewer than Portsmouth, and were at 
the bottom, and Brighton and Hove scored four more 
and were last but one; but both had heavy records 
against them. 


Sunderland, who since bat J came to 


scorer last | 


SHOTS FOR GOAL. 


Little Known Facts About Football. 


Lancashire Football Association had a 
case re the other day in which a 
referee is alleged to have severely 
assaulted a player. 

West Bromwich Albion players recent 
voluntarily d to accept only he 
their wa ao that their club might tide 


Lancashire Football Association now recognises the] over “hard times.” The Small Heath players also did 


long service of its committeemen, by giving cach a 
specially-engraved gold medal. 

It is claimed that Settle, the Everton interna- 
tional, can maneurvre with the ball, and take his shot 
in less space than any other player. 


Furness district of Lancashire has been called “the 
referee danger zone.“ Two olubs were recently sus- 
pended for assaulting the referee. 


Manchester City drew £1,818 Os. Sd. as their share 
of the English Cup final and semi-final last season. 
Bolton Wanderers drew EI, 460 5s. Id. 


Aston Villa have the honour of having won the 
championship five times in seven years; Sunderland, 
once; and Sheffield United, once, breaking their 
sequence. 

An applicant at Chorley (Lancashire), for the re- 
lieving officership, urged that he was “qualified to deal 
with rough lunatics, because he had been a footballer 
for fifteen years.” 

Southampton have won the Southern League cham- 
N six times in ten years. From 1896-7 to 

898-9, they won it thrice in succession, and now again 
hold the e ampionship for the second time in succes- 
sion 


Comment has been made on the fact of Sager, the 
B international, scoring 4 goals in the game 
against Sheffield United. Harrison, the Southampton 
crack, did this twice last season, and for the whole 
season had 41 goals to his own credit. 

In a recent game in the Bingham-Cox Cup Com- 

tition, for Hertfordshire clubs, Redbourne won b 

7 foals to nil, and every member of the team scored, 
including the goalkeeper, who ran the ball the whole 
length of the field, and shot it through the opposito 
goal. 

A Preston North End player had a unique experi- 
ence at Stoke the other day. - He had, by way of pro- 
test against what he considered an unfair charge, 
uttered language which cannot be described as choice, 
and a policeman stepped into the arena, took his 
name, and told him he was liable to be charged in 
another way at the police-court, for using bad 
language in a place of public resort. 


this when they were in difficulties. 

Last season, playing for Portsmouth reserve team, 
Tom Brown scored 49 goals, Platt 42, and Burnett 34, 
or 125 between three men. This team, by-the-way, 
scored 209 goals to 41. „ 

It was recently denied that Aston Villa had offered 
£1,000 for the transfer of R. S. M‘Coll from the Glas- 
gow Rangers; but it is affirmed that the latter, when 
sounded, named a sum bigger than this. 

There has been some talk of playing the English 
final alternately in the. Metropolis and the provinces, 
but the Crystal Palace is practically assured of the 
games for five years, on the strength of a pledge of 
improvements to the ground. 

A player was recently badly hurt in the Preston 
North End dressing-room in singular fashion, He 
was standing on tho edge of a bath after a game when 
it broke, and the ligaments of his legs were so terribly 
lacerated, that it is thought that his football days are 
at an end. 


No club has ever succeeded in carrying off the Eng- 
lish League Championship thrice in succession. The 
following have each won it twice in succession: 
Preston North End-—the only club who ever went 
through a League season without defeat—Sunderland, 
Aston Villa, and Shefficld Wednesday. 


Mr. Tinsley Lindley, the one time crack amateur 
centre forward, says the Association game is in peril, 
because referees penalise fair char ing, and thus stop 
the game too frequently for free Fic s. He counted 
45 stoppages in one important game. In another 
quite BA were counted, apart from throws in and 
corner kicks. 


Mr. Cameron, of Tottenham Hotspurs, has been 
complaining of the number of men hurt and disabled 
as n result of foul play, and he su that clubs 
should suspend players guilty of this sort of thing. 
When we remember that the leading clubs lost 
thousands of pounds last season through the disable- 
ment of men, we shall be inclined to agree. The losses 
of three clubs taken at random from this cause alone 
were £300, £420, and £530. That is, they had to pay 
other men to do the work which the disabled players 
were already paid to do. 


Another member of my family was greatly benefited 
by Grape-Nuts, but last September she left us to go 


into the country to tcach school. The village shop- | 
_keeper kept one of the so-called brain and nerve food 
imitations of Grape-Nuts in large, cheap packages, 
which he prevailed on her to accept as a ‘brain re- 
pairer,’ and ‘ just as good as Grape-Nuts.’ 

“His arguments were so forcible that she yielded, 
took it home and began its use. | 

“Three weeks ago ehe reached here drooping and 
worn in body and mind, with headaches of daily 
visitation, and restless sleep. She began again the | 


use of Grape-Nuts, and is fast regaining her usual | 


mental vigour and physical strength. Her headaches Gr ape-Nuts 
‘have ceased entirely and her sleep is refreshing and 
and Cream. 


or You Lose Mealth and Perhaps Position. 


Don't Forget, 
Children 


Thrive Wonderfully on 


How food saved a man from losing a good position is 
a worthy tale. 

“Ten years of continuous work of the most exacting 
kind had almost broken me down mentally and physi- 
cally. Ny stomach was nearly ruined by improper 
food. Eating caused me misery, and sleep had become 
almost unknown, = 

“My family and friends advised me to give up 
teaching, for a: time at least, and I was on the verge of 
yielding when Grape-Nuts was recommended to me by 
a friend, who suggested that I was not properly fed. 
T commenced ta eat this feod and from the first began 
to improve, end in feur months my weight had in- 
creased seventeen pounds, my nerves became steady, 
brain cleat, active and reliable, sleep calm and rest- 
ful, and my work a pleasant activity. I used no 
drugs, but Grape-Nuta alone did the rebuilding work 
and gave mo perfect health. 


sound.“ Name given by Grape-Nutg Co., Ltd., 66, | 
Shoe Lane, E.C. | 

There is no cereal food anywhere near as powerful 
as Grape-Nuts (see the Canadian Government analysis 
of all the best known cereals—a copy sent by mail on 
request). There’s a reason. 

Look in each packet for the famous little book, “Tho 
Road to Wellville.“ | 


„There's a Reason.” 


7 


BRI. 


kor colds, chills and winter ills. 


You want to know the price 
a famous 
Acadenty picture. ou turn to 

AZELL's ANNUAL, and under the 
heading of “Art” you promptly find it. 

Or you desire the latest information on the women’s 
suffrage movement, and find it summarised among the 
W's at the end of the volume. 

You want to know about the finances of China, the 
navy of Denmark, and whether capital punishment is 
inflicted in Brazil; you are anxious about the ctate of 
pauperism in France, the coinage of the Straits Settle- 
ments, and the area and population of Hayti ; you want 
to know who was President of the United States when 
your grandfather was out there in 1848. All you have 
to do in all these cases is to turn to the Sra 8 
Year-Boox, and you will find what you want. 

To the girl who is ambitious to become a lady doctor, 
librarian, factory inspector, teacher, journalist, or 
politician the EnxcuisHwoman’s YeaR-Boox will 
prove a never-failing source of inspiration. In it she 
will also find all about the notable women of the day 
ladies’ clubs, the best women’s books, and approved 
cats’ homes. 

WHAT “ WHITAKER'S” CAN TELL YOU. 

The ever-popular Warraxen’s Atmanac tells 
how to make your will, the cost of a publican’s license, 
and how — dividend the Great Western Railway is 
now paying. 

If a man wished to find out the names of the Derby 
winners for the last fifty years, he might be tem 
to turn to sporting sources for information. ow- 
ever, Warraker’s will supply it, and also tell him 
whether at a particular time on a particular day it 
will be high or low water at Liverpool or any other 
vort. 

To “sweet seventeen,” even, WHITAKER’s may be 
not without interest, for if she knows that the young 
man she admires has a berth at Somerset House, she 
zan easily find out from WwraKer’s the approxi- 
mate salary he is getting. 

Suppose your local M.P. asserts that he did not say 
such-and-such a thing in the House one night, and 
you are — 4 daly gem in =~ pipes dyer the 
new: sm, speech a cou nes. 
What would you do? 
noes of 8 proceedings i cal 

a 1 
familiarly called. 3 d find an intelligent 
synopsis, at all events, of what your member did say. 

HOW TO GET SPECIAL INFORMATION. 

Or say that you wish to insert an advertisement in 
an obscure country newspaper published a bundred 
miles away. A moment’s reference to s volume like 
Practica, Apvzentisinc, or Sell's Wonne Press, 
will give you the r’s scale of charges, as also its 
ci tion, ite cs, and the district it covers. 

Similarly, under the heading of London Weeklies, 
you may find under B’s all about such trade papers as 
the Burzpzre’ Joun nal, and Bun nne“ Reronrmr, and 


under 33 if you are interested in the yachtin 
world, full information about the paper of tha 
designation. 


It may be here remarked that, apart from personal 
information, the very best way of obtaining answers 
to inquiries on technical 2 is to write to the 
editors of the papers devoted to those subjects. 

For information about canaries you should not 
write to the Truzs, but to the Fzarnzrep Wor.p; and 
the Ganpensrs’ Curonictz would be able to tell you 
how to grow asparagus. 

If you should think of fring in for a motor-car, the 
Moror-Car Journnat would be able to advise what 
to do with your money ; but if later on you ded to 
invest it, you might write to the Invzsrons’ Rxvinw. 

DIRECTORIES OF LAWYERS AND PARSONS. 

If you want to find out all about a friend who is a 
solicitor or barrister, all need do is to turn to the 
rape Liar. — find when . admitted 
to the legal p on, with particulars of any appoint- 
ments he may age * ger rere “7 rc Maeesas 
Dinectory gives full particulars of degrees and 
diplomas La by all doctors and dentists. 

ith regard to the clergy, Crockford’s CIxnIC AI. 
Dingcrory even one better, for from it you can 
learn not only the area and population of a icular 
clergyman’s parish, but who ie the curate, 
man’s net income, 
vill hold. : 

You wish to write to a gentleman whose name com- 
pletely slips you. All you know is that he is a town 
councillor at, say, Southampton, and that if you saw 
bis name in print you would immediately recognise it. 

The quickest way of getting what you want is to 
turn to the Munrcrpa, Yean Boon, which publishes 
lists of the councillors of all the boroughs 


clergy- 
and how many people the church 


For finding out all about celebrities who are dead, 
there is nothing to beat the Dicrionary or NationaL 
In “People I Have Read,” in 


Acquire any Sort of 


And the Way to Make 


Information, 


Reference im covers a very wide 

Books Useful Explained. 
Burke’s LANDED GENTRY 
devotes itself those 


country squires and others who are not the Possessors 
of titles, while a bulky companion volume is Burke’s 
Dormant AND Extinct PNAs. : ; 

All these works are excellent in their way, but in 
this line there is probably nothing so comprehensive 
as Kelly’s Hanpsoox to THe Tirtep, LANDED, AND 
Orricral. CLASS Es, which includes in one general 
alphabetical list all who have any definite position 
arising from rank, title, or order, any of the higher 
grades of the di iomatio, military, Naval, and civil 
services, M. P.-ships, and the like, as well as from the 

ion of oonsiderable landed property. a 

If you desire information as to the position and 
antecedents of an Italian count or a Russian prince, 
you cannot do better than turn to the ALMANACH DE 


For all-round information, however, with regard 
to the United Kingdom, Wao’s Wao will take a lot of 
beating. This popular work comprises a complete 
alphabetical record of every person of note within the 
British isles. 

18 YOUR NAME IN THIS BOOK? 

Particulars are given of a man’s birth, parentage, 
residence, recreattons, and achievemente, together 
with a brief record of interesting incidents in his 
career, with references to his club, his heir, if he has 
one, and the quantity of land he owns. 

For particular professions the number of special 
directories is large and comprehensive. If you know 
a man is a company director, you will find his name 
set forth in the Directory or ECTORS. 

Burdett’s Nursinc Directory publishes a list of 
trained nurses and theif qualifications, and from the 
Army and Navy Lists ively you can find out 
all about the dashing subaltern, or the record of the 
hard-working gunnery lieutenant, and his uncle, the 
rear-admiral, with mention of the ships they are on. 

Debrett’s Hovsz or ComMONs AND THE JUDICIAL 
Bencu will tell you the politics of any M.P., and the 
emoluments of any judge, while the Lirzrary Yzar- 
Boox you will find a veritable treasure if you are 

ing in for authorship. In its columns you will find 

nformation how to publish your book, lee tables to 
— you in counting your royalties when you get 
m. : 


THE BOOK FOR BUDDING AUTHORS. 

Likewise, if you should be introduced to a fellow- 
author whose fame is unknown to you, in this ad- 
mirable volume you will be told all about him. 

You ae further told the kind of articles required 
by all the current weeklies and monthlies, with their 
rates of Nr if any. The information is here in- 
cluded P.W. gives “good payment on merit 


only.“ 
N Tt you want to learn all about a particular coal mine 
in South Wales, or diamond mine in South Africa, all 
you have to do is to turn to the Mun Manvat, and 
you'll get it, while if you are wishful to export bacon 
to Bolivia, pickles to Pahang, or omnibuses to Hon- 
duras Kelly’s Customs Tanivrs or Tas Won will 
afford you all necessary information. 
In order to select a school for your young hopeful, 
‘ou cannot do better than consult Hampton’s 
The Gore Boor ov Ig 
LDEN x or Inpra is another out-of-the-wa: 
directory. If an Indian potentate with a high-soun 
ing name comes your way, this book will you all 
about him that you could wish to know. 
For everyday commercial use there are published one 
or two cheap gasetteers, which, in a single line, will 
tell you not only where a town or village is, but by 
what line of ra: ay you must forward goods to it. 
A point to bear in mind is that for reasons of their 
own, some people prefer to keep their names out of 
directories. A useful plan if you are a creditor of a 
man of this kind, is to search the local overseers’ lists. 
Men who do not like their names in directories often 
like to vote at elections. 


— . — — 
— “Do you like the engagement ring, 


Gertie: ‘Yes, it is splendid— i 
„ 


— — 
Mns. Jonzs: “ And have jou any references? ”” 
A sg „No, mum; Oi tored ’em up!“ 
; bb. (in surprise): “Tore * up. 
Applicant : „Tex wudn’t think so, mum, if yea had 
seen em. 


Farmer (with wife and children): “ H 
tickets for the young ng??? ni te 
Railway Ticket Selle! hetween jive and twelve 


are. 
Farmer: “Oh! bothe- , Mary! 


f, II 
wait till to-morrow ; it’s l. f-past tee 3 * 
the January PEARSON’S MAGAZI 
experiences of thought rea dio with rik High 


-over which a net is placed. 


FIGHTING FOR FASHION’S FURS. 


How we Obtain Our Favourite Winter Warmth 


Ir is from the frostbound tracks of the northern 
parts of North America and Siberia, in a n of 
almost continual darkness, ice, and snow, t we 
obtain the m&jority of our furs. 

During the severity of the winter season, when 
fur-bearing animals enjoy a comparatively unmolested 
life, their coats grow very thickly, more particularly 
is thie so in the case of young animals, which in con- 

uence are eagerly sought after. „ 
When Spring comes the hunter and trapper arrive 
on the scene. : 

The work of these men is both difficult and 
dangerous, and that is partly why furs cost such 
enormous prices. 

Almost every animal that is pursued for its fur is 
captured in a different manner, though trapping is 
the method chiefly employed. 

Seals are hunted by men armed with long wooden 
clubs. For about six months in the year the seals 
come to the islands in the Behring Sea, where they 
are chiefly found, for breeding p Here 
they split up into several colonies—the unmarried 
— going to one, the married to others. 

It is upon the unmarried seals, aged from one to 
five years, that the hunters wage war. Driving them 
in herds of a couple of thousand or so, the seals, in 
detachments of about forty, are attacked by the men, 
who, knowing at a glance which are the suitable 
animals—for, as mentioned above, only the young 
br — great value —promptly dispatch them with their 
clubs. 

Other men, provided with hooks and ropes, drag 
the carcases away to be skinned. Just as they are, 
the skins are packed in barrels and sent to London, 
the world’s chief fur market. 

A neighbour of the fur-seal is the sea-otter, whose 
sng skin has before now fetched so much as 5. 
Indiscriminate slaughter has led to its com 
extinction—fewer than a thousand anim 
captured annually. 

ot nearly so valuable is the fur of the otter, which 
is captured annually in North America to the number 
of about 10,000. However, it is not unusual for £10 
to be paid for a first-class fur. 

From the same district comes the sable, whose ex- 
tremely lustrous fur is very valuable—some of the 
finest skins have realised up to £45 a . About 

every 
necessary to avoid 


5,000 furs of this wary an 

to the fur 
kind of pitfall trap is made — method 
is rack the sable 


£225, 
ative 
being 


ear. 
* It bei 
ne to thie e's I yas 
runs 
at first sign of dan and prom becomin 
tangled is easily Galen by the banter aii 
marten is a close relative of the sable. Its 


t, soft, good-wearing fur is a great favourite 
with ladies, aay A for muffs. Some 100,000 are 
trapped annually in North America, but the finest 
S nited 

; rt of the U. 
the black bear is much after. 12,000 225 
ann stalked and . The best skins realise 
214. Russian, and the white Polar bears 
also possess skins ble 


ythi 
capturing the animal 1 
spend ore atk ale sarees 
trappers “ and, strangel 
— is possesses an irresistib le attraction for the 
„Thus, if the hunter sets his trap, plac 
of water near it a twig which righ ny ‘chun tk 
barkstone, he is certain to be rewarded by the capture 
of the first beaver which scents the bait. 


The fur of all the Arctic foxes, blue, black. white 
red, and grey, is high! ly prised by ders of 
fashion, but that of the silver fox is the most valued of 


all ; £170 has before now been reali 
The Arctic foxes are princi aie on for a single akin, 
Columbia, and the H Bay terri : Alaska, 
From same district : 
also of varied value. comes the lynx, whose fur is 


r 


Caracul is a near relative of the lynx. 

The best chinchilla comes from » where it is 
easily caught; the ermine, whose fur was once worn 
exclusively by Royalty, is trapped in Siberia; the 
mink, musquash or musk rat, and the skunk, meet 
BIG weeks doom in Canada, Alaska, and the United 

While the wolf and wolveri fight most 
furiously in their barren — tana and 
— — l capture—all provide furs 
which even 
beautiful wo 75 rn figures of the world’s moat 

of the value of 
gained from the fact that the vec] which Nash 
set out from the Hudson Bay territory, and is 
missing, carried skins 270, 000. 


Cumberland describes his 


Wax ENDING 
Jaw. 12, 1905. 


WHAT SCIENCE HAS DONE. 


THE NOTICEABLE PUBLIC EFFECTS OF 
DR. WILLIAMS’ PINK PILLS. 


Perhaps the reader has never paused to reflect u 
the enormous advance of Science during the last 
uarter of a century. Yet there is no way in which 
the of the world has been so remarkable. 
Tiscovery of Cocaine is an instance of what 
Science has given us. Cocaine, as everyone knows, 
js a substance which, when applied almost anywhere, 
renders the part of the body which it has touched 
perfectly insensible to pein: The result is that many 
surgical operations, w' ich formerly required chloro- 
form to render the patient totally insensible, are now 
rformed just as painlessly as if he were under chloro- 
orm, yet without any of the danger and shock to the 
system which-attend the administration of chloroform. 
Operations which did not admit of chloroform, and 
were consequently painful to a de too awful to be 
described, are now daily performed without discomfort 
to the patient. By the use of Cocaine it ia possible 
to burn out growths in the nose and throat 
WITH A RED-HOT WIRE, 
the patient, though he can smell his own flesh 
5 — not feel the slightest pain. Operations 
are performed upon the eyes also, with the patient 
wide awake and perfectly comfortable. 

Many lives are thus saved which, from one cause or 
another, would have been lost under the old system. 
Another improvement is aseptic surgery, by which the 
festering and blood- isoning, and the horrible pain 
which used to be endured while a wound was healing, 
are entirely done away with. Many diseases, once 
accounted incurable, are now cured, and others, which 
were so common that hardly anyone expected wholly to 
escape them, have been found quite avoidable. For 
instance, up to as recent a period as even ten years 
ago, matism was regarded as almost one of the 
necessary penalties of middle age. People went to 
the doctor for an attack of Rheumatism, and the attack 
would be staved off. But no one expected to be en- 
tirely cured of Rheumatism. It was sure to come 
back at some future time. But nowadays 

RHEUMATISM HAS LOST ITS TERRORS. 

There are so many Log a all over the count 
have been entirely freed from this painful disor 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People that it is 
hardly possible for any sufferer not to have heard of 
the remedy. Even Rheumatic Fever, the worst form 
of Rheumatism, which at one time 2 
eee eg shattered, so that Life Insurance 

panies were very chary of insuring anyone who 
had suffered from it, can be cured, and constantly is 
cured, now that Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills are available. 
A week never passes without the cure of a tic 
tient by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills e 
one part or another of this country. We print a 


who 
r by 


small map showing a few of the larger towns where 
such cures have occurred; to show all such places is 
impossible in the space, but if the reader will take the 
trouble to inquire in his own neighbourhood he will 
have no difficulty in hearin 4 Poole who have been 


public ra 

Mr. Turner, of East Street, Bridgtown, 
Cannock, is a noted local musician, and, as the re- 
porter discovered, a man of great intelligence. 

In 1887 Mr. Turner, then in the Army, had his first 
of Rheumatic Fever. Five years ago he had 
It pulled him down so 

he was doomed. He 


was, as may be very ill and miserable. 
8 my illness my fingers were all drawn up, 
he said, “and I was told that I should never get them 


left the 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 


straight again; but now they are as straight as they 
should be. I used to return home from work feeling 
very tired and weary. One night, while I was playing | 
in the Band, I felt I had caught a bad chill. Doing 
some work in the garden afterwards did not improve 
matters. Next morning, when I attempted to get up 
to fe to work, I simply found it impossible to do so. 
A friend came in and gave me a good rubbing, but 
all to no purpose, and the various remedies recom- 
mended to me I tried, but all without avail. Terrible 
were the pains I suffered, and I can only liken them 
to a dog gnawing at me. People used to say I was 
ging into consumption. I looked almost like a 
skeleton, I was so dreadfully thin. I could not turn 
over in at times, but as soon as I commenced to 
take Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, I began to get better. 
Now L feel in perfect health, and free from all pain. 
I am stronger and better now than ever I have been 
in my life. As has been said of rheumatism, 


THE SAME MAY BE SAID OF CONSUMPTION. 


Even the youngest reader of Pearson’s Weekly can 
recall a time when anyone afflicted by Consumption, 
even in the earliest stages—anyone who had Began 
to have an obstinate cough, with blood-spitting, loss 
of flesh, and profuse perspiration at night—was, even 
by the well-informed, considered 


INEVITABLY DOOMED TO DEATH. 


And it has even recently been considered that the 
death-rate from Consumption was increasing. Yet, 
as a matter of fact, this death-rate is falling. Not so 
many people become Consumptive, and of those who 
contract the diseaso in ite carly stage (“Incipient 
Consumption ’’), thousands are escaping who would 
formerly have died, and would die now if it were not 
for Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. The reason that 


FEWER PEOPLE CONTRACT CONSUMPTION 


is that Dr. Williams’ publications have called atten- 
tion to the greatest cause of Consumption—Anzemia— 
and have shown how it can be cured. Until a few 
years ago the majority of people hardly knew that 
there was such a disease as Anemia. Antemia is the 
state of those whose nerves and veins !ack blood. 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills have had such a marked 
and noticeable effect on public health, as shown by 


THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S RETURNS, 


that there is hardly a village or hamlet, or hardly a 
street in any considerable town, which does not house 
some now healthy, 2 young woman, who, but for 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, would have been dead or 
dying from Consumption; for Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
make new blood. e following is an interesting and 
typical case; but similar cases must exist within the 
knowledge of practically every reader: Miss Cissie 
Coggle, 45 Montague Street, Prescot Street, Liver- 
— , is a girl who, some time ago, was threatened by 
th from Consumption and has survived to become 

a noble specimen o healthy English womanhood. 
There can be no doubt that Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People saved her life; and it is quite 
certain that changed her from a weak and puny 
girl into 4 healthy, blooming woman. 


What she says of herself gives the clue 
her state of miserable ill- 8 se are her 
words: “I was very Ansmic. I had lost all 
my colour. I always felt id. The least 
‘walk put me out of breath, and I was generally fit 


for nothing. I had such palpitation of the heart that 
I could not get upstairs without resting two or three 
times on the way. My father that I should 
try Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. tonics had done 
me no I never seemed to have any blood in me. 
But Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills gave me blood. I had 
finished the first box before any great change occurred ; 
but I kept on with them, and soon began to feel 
stronger. We have never had a doctor in the house 
since. My heart no] troubles me; and although 
I gave up taking the pille six months ago, use I 
no longer needed them, I have continued perfectly 
well, and am strong enough for any exertion.’ 


WITH SO MANY EXAMPLES, 


any readers who have the symptoms of Answmia will be 
neglecting an obvious duty if they do not at once take 
steps to rid of this terrible scourge. 

e following, which is reprinted here from one of 
Dr. Williams’ , shows clearly 


HOW TO TELL IF YOU ARE ANAMIC: 


Antemia is Poorness of blood. Pull down the eyelid ; 
if pale and bloodshot, it is a sign of Anemia. Lack of 
colour in eyelids and gums is another sign ; also pallor 
of the face, indigestion, feeble appetite, palpitation 
and shortness of breath after slight exertion, languor, 
“Jaziness,” low spirits. Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills have 
cured thousands of severe cases. Remember that 
Anzmia, if not checked, may become consumption. 

There are numerous cases in which actual Consum 
tion has been cured by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. Wo 
give herewith a 1 rief summary of one such case. 

The mother of Leah Stevens (seen at Chand- 
ler’s Farm, Cowden, Kent), said: “I remembered her 
father’s terrible consumptive’s death. I was not 
satisfied with one doctor, nor two, nor three, but, in 
all, thirteen doctors attended my daughter, Leah. 
One very clever physician said it would be waste of 
time to give her medicine, so he simply called to 
soothe her slow progress to the grave.” 


to 
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Miss Stevens hersclf said: “When I was quite a 
little girl, people said openly that I should follow my 
father to the grave; but it was not until I was twelve 
years old that I really began to feel ill, and then for 
more than eight years I was an invalid. I used to 
havo a terrible pain in my chest, which remained 
there not for hours, but for weeks together. I don’t 
think for eight years I knew what it was to feel 
hungry. I had not strength enough to dress myself. 
I used to knell up in bed and struggle to get my 
clothes on, but had to call mother to button 
them and tie the tapes. Then my step-father 
would carry me downstairs and put mo on tho 
sofa, or prop me up with pillows by the side 
of the window, where I sat the whole day long. 
I used to pray for death, for I had nothing to live for 
except to suffer —.— I heard doctor after doctor 
say there was no hope for me. It seemed so hard to 
lie there and suffer, one day better, one day worse. 
Even the last doctor had given me up, and I heard 
him tell mother how he would arrange to give her a 
Certificato of my Death when the time came, as it 
must come soon. It is well that I seized a forlorn 
hope, and tried Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. If I hadn’t 
I should have been in my grave now. Before I had 
taken the pills a month, I began to get about. Alto- 
gether I had seven boxes, and th snatched me from 
the grave. During the whole of the seven years sinco 
I took Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills I have never been ill 
aday. To-day I am stronger and healthier than any- 
one for miles round. And I can work very hard, too. 
I have worked about the farm, I have churned butter 
for hours, I have made batches of bread, and during 
the season I have helped to harvest.“ 

Anxious readers should know that the following are 


THE SIGNS OF CONSUMPTION, 


that wasting disease of the lungs. The patient is 
thin, or losing weight; spits blood; is weak, languid 
and pale; has slight feverishness, shortness of breath, 
pain in the chest, and profuse perspiration, n 
at night. This disease is commonly regar as in- 
curable, but, like other diseases incurable by all ordi- 
nary medicine; it has been frequently cured by 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, when taken in time. 


A question often asked is— How is it possible that 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, being a 
single medicine, should so easily cure so many 
different diseases? The answer is simple. They 
cure diseases by curing the cause of disease. 
— part of all disorders which afflict mankind arise 
rom no other cause than lack of pure and rich blood, 
and it has been proved that Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People cure them by making new blood.“ 
Naturally some diseases have been cured more fre- 
quently than others; that is because they afflict more 


le. The following diagram shows what people 
suffer from, in proportion to the number of cases re- 
rted; all these ailments have been cured by 


. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People: 


SCIATICA, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, BILE, SICK HEADACHE, 0. 


LADIES’ AILMENTS. 


Of these diseases, one (Locomotor Ataxy) was 
always considered to be absolutely incurable until 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills were shown to cure it. 

It is a leading principle with Dr. Williams’ Com- 
pany that they will not sell pills to anyone whom they do 
not think the pills will cure. Consequently, any reader 
who will take so little trouble for such an important 
thing as the care of their health as to write to the 
Pearson’s Weekly 8 Department, 3 Dr. 
Williams’ Medicine Co., born Viaduct, ndon, 
E.C., giving particulars of their case, can always 
have a plain, honest, and straightforward answer to 
the question whether Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills have 
cured similar sufferings in other peoplo or not. 


»A most useful and intéresting little book called 
“The Way to be Well“ can be had free by sending a 
post-card to Pcarson’s Weekly Inquiry artment, 

c/o Dr. Williams’ Medicine Co., 
. Holborn Viaduct, London, E. C., 
and the Co. will also send Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
post free for 2s. 9d. a box (or six boxes for 130. 9d.), 


if desired, the pills can be bought at all medi- 
cine shops, and will always be uine if they bear 
the full title “Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 


People.” Substitutes are worthless and dangerous, 
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PERTINENT POINTS. 


POINT 1.—You are more wns ten 
tion of Kidney disease than in its 
where you discover it the outlook is very 
loomy. 
2.— We are 1 concerned in the 
prevention of Kidney disease, and you can 
pach the benefit of Kutnow's Powder 


tis) or reject it. 

n. existence of Kidney disease in the 
early stages is very difficult to determine. 
Kutnow's Powder 8 the disease. 

POINT 4.—Any derangement of the 
secretion is evidence that the Ki 
bladder require to be flushed and — 
ally cleansed. 

POINT 6.—The systematic use of Kutnow’s 
Powder will increase the efficiency of the 
1 8, keep the bladder clean, and prevent 

el and stone. 

pour €.—The last point is the best point—it 
is a recognised fact in circles that 
Kutnow’s Powder is a boon to suffering 

* humanity ; it never fails to do good. Try it. 
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ensure your 
GENUINE KUTNOW'S POWDER. 
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NEW ZEALAND. 
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KIDNEY DISEASE, GRAVEL, STONE, Ere. 


IMPORTANT QUESTIONS. 


Do you value the health you eee and do you 


to preserve it in full inanly strength and vigour f 
If shel are unfortunately stricken with disease 
to try a somaterting ve abso- 


ou willing 
tut ly 1 of charge and post- paid P 
Are you w to mething which will er 
vat power Ain Page f and by no possibility do 
you harm f 
Is it 1 PA digest well, feel well, work 


and sleep 
ih and send the Form below at once. 


To Obtain Kutnow's Powder Free of Charge 


SIGN THIS FORM. 


NAME. .... ...es. esse — 


Pearson’s Weekly, 12/1/05. N 
TRY YOU BUY. Cut out this Form 
to 7 OW & Co. Leid., 41 Fatkingdon Road, 
of post yon will receive the remedy feo sad post 


5 oe ahahabasasasasaneiane 


LL 


müll COSTS wms! 


Kutnow's Pow 
NURSE — writes :— 


“2 Percy Road, Wrexham, July 6, 1904. 
gee en ee acute attack 
cag (inflammation of the kidney), and 
advised Harrogate watérs. After 

for some time, with very little result, 
giving your Powder a trial, 

with t result in a short time 
J felt 1 I continued taking it 
regularly every other day for — and 


triage 


cages should be widel 
= ENA 


Tours sincerely, 


“MARGARET CROSS (Nurse).“ 


FLUSH YOUR KIDNEYS WITH KUTNOW'S. 


Proprietors: 8. KUTNOW & OO. Ltd., 41 Farringdon Road, London, E. O0. E N 
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START TO-DAY. 


experience. 
crowds thronging the streets, the and 
women an children, touch a chord in her 
of which she had never before known. 
— and suffering, are 
searching t human sea, bearing 
on their caps and arms the significant initials—“ S. A.“: 


of this before—warned 7 
Almoat fiercely she turns on the Rev. Arthur Bignell 
FCC 


entertainments to 
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RAGS AND RICHES. 


N Romanee of Darkest Joondon. 


Author of Life: Great Handicap,” Dolores, “The Clatter of the Clogs,” ete., ete. 


E 


CHAPTER NINE. 
The Two Alternatives. 


Tue Dvuxe would have preferred a quiet supper and a 

. re Ps yc 75 the 1 ee 

tely us and 80, directly the carriage it 
himself and his family at the —— Square house, 
marched into the Ubrary and requested his wife and 
daughter to follow him. 

Of course, Letty was propered, but she suddenly found 
herself in a hilarious mood. She didn't know why; the 
effects of Wagner or her victory, oy „ 9 

She couldn't help her moods; she felt intoxicated with 
youth or music or both. She wanted to laugh and sing 
and dance—anything but argue! 

She also felt hungry. 

“Dad, mayn’t we have supper first? she cried. “I’m 
so hungry, and I see a dream of an ice pudding slowly 
melting away!” : 

“We have something more serious to discuss than food,” 
said the Duke severely. „ 

“I know! I know exactly what we're going to discuss 
silly little self. Im not worth starving for, dad, 
a. you did say yesterday that I was the most 

e. — 
regret io may that now you are the most foolish, 
wilful, and, I’m almost led to believe by your conduct 
to-night, the most wicked 

“And I’m sure at the present moment,” murmured the 
“wickedest Lumley,” “that I'm the most hungry!” 

The Duke e the study door; the Duchess sat down. 
The Duke motioned Letty to a chair. ; 

She sat on the table, lifted her skirts, and admired her 
ankles as she swung them to and fro. 

“Am I to add to your other failings?” her 
father thundered. . 

Lady Letty did not get off the table, but she replied 
quite contritely : : 

“I’m sorry, father, if I seem disrespectful; I assure 
— I don’t mean any disrespect. Im happy and hungry, 

t’s all, and I can’t keep still or feel serious.” 

“Remarkable Lumley,” snorted his Grace, “I su 


some foolish servant has filled your head with s of 
remarkable — 

“You told me night——” 

“Silence, please! I foresee where remarkableness 
will lead you. You're the Lum who'll end in 


Hanwell.” =e 
rey Letty inquired innocently. 


Lumleys had a c 

1 1˙ two on my own bed every week!” came as an 
aside from irrepressible nineteen. 

“No ill- or foolish action had soiled our record; 
we have never 
foolish or dishonourable; and, at the 

fashionab! 


W I was t 
u, Letty, you, to—to——' 

wrt promis you I will never do anything dishonourable, 
father.” She was serious now. . 

“Perhaps not, but you'll do something ridiculous; you 
have done something ridiculous already! You've made 
your mother and I ridiculous—and yourself, too—and 
23 5 a fool of an honest gentleman your future 

us Le 

“There you are * wrong, father.“ Lady Letty’s 
voice grew hard and firm; that — 2 light, that had 
first struck fire when she bent over injured girl in 
Whitechapel, came into her blue eyes. 

“A dishonest gentleman has made a fool of himself— 
very nearly of me. If you and dear mother feel ridicu- 
lous, I am not responsible. I didn’t give birth to an 
untrue rt; but I agree with you whoever is responsible 

ht to be punished. 
Duke of Marford pulled himself together for the 
final tussle, and faced his rebellious daughter. 

“No untrue report has been given birth to or circu- 
lated,” he 1 in clear, 8 accents. “I * 15 you 
twenty-four hours t our marriage with Captain 
Conroy had been definitely fixed for August ; 9 
you pretended not to understand me, and to-night, when 
our friends offered us their . you shame - 
lessly refused to accept them; fact, you denied the 
truth—I might almost say you lied/” 

Lady Letty's face flushed. 

“On the contrary, I contradicted a lie—a base and 
cowardly lie! And it hurts me more than I can express 


that you and mother should have allowed such a lie to be 
circulated.” 

Neither the Duke nor the Duchess felt comfortable or 
happy; there ensued a ten seconds’ silence, that felt like 
ten minutes. 

“You will marry Captain Conroy on August the 
twelfth,” said the Duke. 


By Arthur Applin. 


START TO-DAY. 


“August the twelfth—grouse-shooting commences,’ 
quoted Lady Letty. 

„ou will D Conroy on August the 
twelfth!” the Duke, raising his voice. 

Lady Letty sli from the table, and stood. 

“TI will not!” whispered. 


The Duke started and changed colour; the tears at 
last overflowed the Duchess’ eyes. T. had not ex- 
pected absolute, open rebellion such as this. 

“Do you realise what your refusal means? the Duchess 
sobbed. “It means a scandal—a——” 

Letty shrugged her shoulders. 

“T will not allow you to refuse!” thundered the Duke. 

“And I will not allow you to force me,” replied his 
daughter. 

“Letty, Letty, what are you saying!” 

“What I feel, mother. Im no longer a child; I have 
to take my place in the world now, and I want and mean 
to live, not a mere butterfly existence, but a useful, un- 
selfish life.” 

„Was last night’s work a specimen of what you intend 
to do?” roared the Duke. 

“Yes, it was!” 

The thunderbolt had fallen; the Duchess of Marford 
had mild hysterics, and the Duke narrowly escaped 


e 8 „ . 
e sought strength in a big Havana cigar, and walked 
up and down the room, storming, raving, imploring, com- 


Ne of . 0 ‘ould fe he agains 
© power on wo! force her to mi inst 
her will, not even—as her father r 
not even if she were given a Salvation Army of own! 
And, moreover, no . would prevent her using her lif 
for the benefit of millions of the poor, ignoraat., — 
e thet” ‘ye! mg yee ee the Duke 

8 is your word?” e after 

had Ma me!“ 


two hours . “You def 
“I don't to defy you, f. „ but I must listen to 
cannot sell myself to 


the dictates of my own heart, and I 
Capta 


but it quivered with r N . well, 20 be 
aves free! . “Go, but 


it! 5 set the 8 15 
never enter my house again! Never again set foot in the 
home you ve disgraced and shamed!” 

“Richard! Richard!” . 

The Duchess was on “id feet, holding out her arms 


a Pr ly to her husband. 

1 dy 8 1 but — was sadly white, 
and fear er eyes. repeated father’ 
words over to herself. . . 

They were the most terrible words she had ever heard 


him speak. For an instant she wondered if he were not 


joking. 

“You hear what I say?” he repeated. “You must 
— — Captain 2 and obedien ey to me or— 
or leave your home, go out alone on your wild goose chase, 
but, if you do, joe abil never return to the home you 
have disgraced, never bear the name you have shamed. I 
give you this final chance. Choose! 

“Richard, Richard!” again sobbed the Duchess. 

Letty considered for a moment—no hag or father 
was terribly in earnest, but, she reminded f, she also 
was in earnest. It also seemed to her that her father 
was cruelly unjust. 

It was a terrible moment, that moment when she had to 
choose between home and—annihilation—for that was what 
it meant to her. What else could it mean to a girl 
brought up in the arms of art, education, and luxury! 

The moment passed, and the descendant of the old 
gentleman who proudly slept in Westminster Abbey spoke : 

“T have chosen! I will—leave—home!” her voico 
broke, though she bit her lips until the blood flowed. “I 
will leave home,” repeated with bull-dog determina- 
— nd I will go out—alone—on—my—wild—goose— 
e 


A little rippling laugh completed her sentence—laughter 
that is like the wind that gently stirs the 
2 gently leaves before the 


she walked quietly out of the room; only a 
observant person would have seen that her tee Mitte 
on wee | trembling violently. 

-room door was wide open as she passed, and 
the — utler and the well-trained footmen waited for 
the family who had forgotten to sup. 

It struck Letty, even in that terrible hour of loneliness 
and misery, t bly the servants had overheard a 
ae edy that had just taken place; her 
father's voice was so painfully loud, she told herself with 
an attempt at a mile. And she noticed that the 
= 8 — Ir at 5 lingly, as if im - 

lorin; r to come and eat and di icions 
the rs Amel * * = 
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“ How pathetic!” she laughed. “My appetite has quite 
melting. . ly, it is my duty to eat ico pudding, 


The clock in the corner chimed the hour; that set her 
heart throbbing uncomfortably. 8 

She had grown up with that chime; it had become part 
of her everyday life. 

She would never hear it again! 


“Fuzzy,” her Chow dog, rubbed against her legs and 


“ie or food. 
* Fuzzy was the last straw; as she smoothed the dog’s 
head with one hand and tried to swallow spoonfuls of 
ice with the other, the tears began to run down her cheeks 
—faster and faster and faster. 

Lower and lower she leant over her plate, until the tears 
splashed on to the ice pudding—and it melted still more 


uickly. 
At lest she rose hastily and ran from the room. 
“The cook has—quite—failed—with—her—ice—pudding 


to-night!” she stammered. 

And the Duke overheard her as he left his study, and 
his heart froze harder than the iciest ice 5 

“Utterly heartless!” he cried. “Utterly heartless! I 
will be heartless, too!” ‘ 

But in the privacy of her bedroom Lady Letty 1 half 
undressed on her „ her face buried in the pillows, 
he in the boudoir Hopman 1 dering! 

8 won y 
with a dress- — the clothes and little knick- 
knacks which her mistress had turned out from the inner 
* 


m. 
“If it isn’t an elopement, it’s a tra „* said the 
was “but I shall stick to Lady ee it 


CHAPTER TEN. 
Homeless and Alone. 


“That's what 1 want,” Letty replied hesitatingly. She 
felt very frig now that had taken the fatal „ 
now that was alone in London, alone in the world! 


100 for 8 3 
rg TE — to realise the terrible size of the 
nster—London. 


mo 
It was now half-past nine, and Grosvenor 
appesrod tie. « terol devas disten’ oo Sew Z or 
elhn=zne. She hadn’t even the faintest idea in what 
direction it lay, which she had, geographically, of the 


227 T t something that is quit table,” 
“Yes; want fe respec! „ 
Letty é nervously, looking through the open door 
at her yy, who was cheerfully her across the 


It's hearly for a young lady to be lookin’ for rooms, 
— — nine om ly gone—s ne all! It's your 
own ? 


too to smile. The 
rooms that she would have taken wouldn't take her; she 
respectab! 


much that words fail to express. 
“Where did last night?” asked. 
Letty started, and her laughter could be denied 
no 5 
“In of course!” 
the sniff. 
« ?” 
Brel p= that be, please? You see has 
* ou see, one 
fo so particule? these da: orn es t credit. the 


: 
* 


Ridley, 


« i] the way to 
the first floor where her best bedroom 


sitting-room 


Mount Prospect Road! 
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“Money, too, seemingly; I'll get a week's while I 


Letty sat down on an antiquated horse-hair sofa, and 
waited whilst hee boxes were aght a 


beg, tag » gently 


“Mary Jine, lidy.” : 

“Then please give the cabman five-and-six and tell him 
ain, and tell the men to divide 
P that is enough?” 

Mary Jane shuffled away, aod Mrs. Ridley sniffed. 

“Such hairs !—but I wonder wherehever she has drove 
from?” Aloud she said: “It’s usual to give a week's 
rent in advance!” 

fn go the little gold purse opened, and Mrs. Ridley 
tried to peer in. 

“Thirty shillings, I think you said?” 
Ona pound on shill hanged hands, and Mrs. Ridley 
poun: ings e „ an 1 
condescended to smile. 

“Let me Pra ag haven't given me * name.“ 

Letty hesitated; her father had told her that she had 
forfeited her right to use the family name, so there was 
nothing for it but to find another. 

“Letitia Smith,” she replied, using the first name she 
could think of—a safe and honest one, as it W N 
55 Preps T iy. cup of tea, n 

su . “I presume you ‘ave ** 

“Thanke I should like a pa of tea before I out. 
By-the-way, can you tell me where Mount Road 
is?” she asked, referring to the address the Salvationist 
had given her. 

In the midst of her misery and loneliness, she had not 
l her appointment. 

rs. Ridley sniffed. 
Hum! Yes, I can tell you 
‘ow to get there; but it aint exactly a select neighbour- 
hood—not the sort of place I'd let my Lucretia go to!” 

Letty looked rig at her landlady. 

“My daughter—my honly daughter. Its a beautiful 
name is Lucretia! Her poor father insisted on us calling 
her Lucretia—after one of Shakspere’s ‘eroins, I believe. 
— was s well-read man was Enry, a well-read man, pore 
ellow ! 

He's dead?” ; 


“Drink! As has done for many a pore man. 
a ‘ome now; ad to put him in a ome. He broke two 
he nearly broke up. Look at 
arm“ that’s 


—8 


him! Yes, he called 
Lucretia, too. 


Mrs. Ridley first dried her eyes, and then sniffed. 
“It's han evil, thieving neighbourhood, full of the 


“Yes, the Hangel. and gets a blue bus to the F. 
rossee—that was his 1 'ouse of call was the 
walk to the tram, you'll get one to 


y to wnderstend, 

« ! Bod mer 1 hexeimy' tan mows” 
“If the kettle’s boiling!” 

Mrs. Ridley walked to the head of the stairs. 


The mysterious Monsieur V——, the famous Inter- 
national Spy, is the hero of Mr. Allen Upward's 


The DAILY EXPRESS is on sale at all Railway Book- 
stalls and Newsagents throughout the country. 
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Mary Jane! Why don't you answer me? 
gs Tang Tonge Eng tl 
“Bee Beatie Wns at 


? 
you is a mys 


22 Td like 
Is the kettle 


out and don’t do no work! All they se 
using of themselves! 


dear!” 
can see you've never ‘ad no servants; you're 
lucky. I'll go and Torry, Mary Jane with that tea. 
“Don’t hurry her!” Letty said . y. 
rep 


“It ain't easy, I can tell yer, Ridley, 
descending . “Now 5 Mary ane, what are 
you doing! Going to sleep, I pose! she shouted. 

Mary Jane!” . 

Lady Letty Lumley ‘leant back on the horsehair sofa 
and shed her « s—to keep the tears back. 

“I | aii brought—Hopman—now!" she said to 


She forced her eyes to open and to thoroughly realise 
her miserable surroundings. 
poverty of the rooms that hurt; 
ualor, their helpless, hopeless, lonely, unloved, 


the joy o ; 1 
o an 
. and the — that 
U ace U 

s by many fogs and hanging so wearily 
tty shivered. Evidently Mr. 


and heart —visions of 
1 n the AE to Lady Letty’s eyes; 
herself back on the sofa—and it creaked warningly. 
“Oh, mother—mother!” she cried. “I—I can’t bear 


! I didn’t know 8 
again look on Mr. 
tty went into fits of 


Mary Jane before 3 a battered 
tray containing a huge, chi cup with vg . 
tea; her poor, dirty little trembled, eyes 
bulged as she regarded the new tenant of the “best 
rooms.“ 

“Thanks!” Letty said, controlling her laughter and 
re dom Nal eyes. win you put ry an U small 


“That ain't sife,” said Mary Jane. 
N “Oh, then put it on the big table!” 
Mary Jans shuffled across to the table and dropped the 
tray and the tea thereon. 
Is She devoured 


that hall you want now, miss?” 

Letty with her eyes. 4 Mary Jane?” 

* ou! ow old are ane 
4 cos was? ge 


Lee 
i 
41 
F 
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2 
25 sss 
e 
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28 


5” 


e wings and blow trumpets, miss. 
round corner, where the bus 


actually smiled. “You mean’ the 

i ic-house? Oh, I know! Thank you, 

hesitated at the door. 
L wants a drop of 


said nervously. 
1* 


When I do catch you, 'I kill you, you 


Letty sipped the tea, made a wry face, and put the 


jis 


sgt 

Dl 

. 
eq 
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somethink for 
“It ain't 
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The Skipper From Hull”—a story of the Dogger Bank—will be found in the January PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, 
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and tell him to call at Grosvenor Square for me—then, 
the Hangel!” 
It was nearly mid-day before a 


East. 
It is of you early in the day,” Commis- 
sioner said, opening the door of his humble dwell- 
2 knew 5 


@ certain amount of pride. 

but clean—hid the window, and 
a pot of imitation flowers still further obstructed the view 
inquisitive passer-by in the street. A startling 


i the of Judgment glared from the 
N was wonderful collection of china 
aud eighton dust—“ Presents from Margate” 
and . 

A wall-paper was partially hidden texts of all 
R and colours; two occasional Mus, one easy 
chair, à round and a mall harmonium completed the 


B 


legs. 
m afraid I’m later than 
lost my way; until to-day, 
London is. 
is rather an out-of-the-way place to 
stammered. Letty was doing her 
his ease, but he felt terribly nervous 


by an unseen power; 


— 


on L y with different eyes, from a 
different int. He realised his own humanity now; 
that he ~ a = — 7805 woman 
very young woman, and supremely utiful ! 
1 regret there is not—a Mrs. Baines—to—entertain 
stammered 


” he F 
I don't want entertaining,” Letty said 


ntly. 
ee o; is to say, there isn't a Mrs. Baines. I regret 
fo say I'm 

Lettiy 


“You are married to your work, your religion.” 
“Yes, that is it,” the Salvationist ar ib Army is 
my my love, my life! All I is hers!” 

L Mat is very fine. I want you to tell me all about 
your work, all about the Army. But, before you com- 

is something I must tell you,” she said 

nervously. “Something has happened since I saw you 
rete, 

Tes“ He spoke inqui 

“ Yesterday I a 
voice . “To-day I possess 
a home, without money, 
Army accept me? Am I any good! Can I be of any 


The Salvationist clasped his hands and raised his head 
He has taken all 


CHAPTER ELEVEN. 

Friends in the East End. 
“I yoncor all about that,” Letty said nervously and 
i . “I forgot that I should have to earn my 


112 have. wa 16 a life of ease and 


Mi A 
Mies Smith—Letitia Smith!” Letty poset. ; 
„ feel sure from the conversation that we have just 
continued, “that you will not mis- 
understand my motive in 3 you, and giving you 

ou have—er—no money at all, 


her and counted her change. 
wo pounds three shillings and some coppers!” 
well provided for, for the present.” 
not eof considered that she was very 
up—indeed, thought that only two pounds and 
some small change stood between her and starvation was 


I don’t want to discourage you,” the Salvationist said, 

wp and down the room, „ 7 
—especiall r women. n. ou you don 

I. had used to work!” ner 

that is why I am anxious to bi 


own living, to feel , 
0e independent ; I boat take my allowance 


course not; from the rough outline you have given 
3 1 am right in believing that your father 


“Yes, I 303 I never thought. He has allowed 
me two handed a year to dress on ever since I was seven- 
I have had presents given me—from 
started, and looked closely at Letty. 
his, march up and down the little room 


her voice had changed. 
think I ought to send you home; 
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rose with a laugh. 
Baines, don’t k here I live, and you 
— Ee de I could not give 
ve 


in the mystic covering of 
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8 himself, and gives me permission to live my 
e. 

“You are young, beautiful, inexperienced. You have no 
conception what life is like—here/ It is one terrible 
stru against Satan. Sin, misery, starvation, and vice 
kn day and night at the doors of the hearts of all 
bbe here. Few are able to keep the doors closed, 


“You cannot turn me away, Mr. Baines!” Letty cried, 
fo him to face her. “Yesterday you 

yeste: you begged, commanded me to give up 
possessed nd jon the Army and fight against sin end 


bar bea ifts, and, there- 
fore, can and should be used as 5 sin!” 

up her full height, her 

her eyes on fire with a light that was almost 


The Salvationist looked admiringly at her. 
nated him, cast a spell over him even as 
had cast a spell over her. It was not just her youth 
wonderful beauty, not just her voice—perhaps 
she used her voice, the intense feeling and 
behind the words she spoke. 

He * = she was brave 
possessed that 8 „ Magnetic power given to a 
so few—of the wanderers on this oat he 
attracts, compels silently, invisibly, and invincitly. 

„How old are you, Miss Smith?” 

“I was nineteen yesterday, she smiled. “To-day I am 
any age.” 

“You are very young,” he said softly, as if speaking 
to himself. 

Letty shook her head. 

“Not now. I have learnt so much in the last forty- 
gt hours.” dba esl — 

“You are very young,” t vati wi 3 
“and, the more I ock at you, the more N seem 
to grow. You are well born, delicately nurtured, well 
educated——” 

“Education shocking!” Letty laughed under her 
breath. “Never soared higher than feather stitching and 
a cholocate souffié!” 

“You have no conception what existence down here 
means, no conception; you couldn't stand it. It is bad 
enough now, in the summer; but in the winter 

“You called, and I have come!” Letty said ag 

The Salvationist covered his face with his hands for an 
instant; he felt afraid of Letty’s face; he was afraid, too, 
of her voice, that thrilled him like wonderful music. 

“Go home, my child,” he said, his voice trembling with 
emction. “I will take you back myself. Believe me, 
your father will welcome you with open arms; you left in 
anger, in the heat of quarrel and misunderstanding. 
Already he has forgiven you, I feel sure, and you—you 
have forgiven him. 

“TI haven't!” Lady Letty clenched her little fists and 
stamped. her little feet. havent, not until he apolo- 
gises—not until they all apologise will I f. them!” 

Mr. Baines turned away so that Letty ld not see 
the smile on his face. 

“Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that 
e against us,” he whispered. 

“Yes, 1 know; I'm not a saint—far from it. I never 
shal! be a saint either, but I do want to help others to be 
saint-like; at any rate, to be healthy, happy, and good.” 

“Health, happiness, virtue!” the Salvationist repeated 


F 
gig Ar 


slowly. “I fear they are strangers down here. 

He forced himself to look at Letty 

“And you are typical of all three; you those 
three great virtues; you scem to exude them from your 
very person, from your innermost soul. t is 
what I felt yesterday!” he cried, his voice rising. “If 
it were possible? Oh, Lord, why should it not pos- 
sible? Why shouldn't this stainles: wer, but scarcely 
open, bring the sweetness of her innocent life into this 


“And yet 
Letty said softly. . 

The Salvationist dropped back to earth * 

41 ſear lest you are ignorant of what before you 


if you remain. 


tty rose. 

“T shall not return home,” she said quietly. “But, of 
course, if you think I am not fit to serve the Army, 
is no mere to be said. I must try to do some in my 
own little way alone.” „ 

“Forgive me! Don't go, Miss Smith!” the Salvationist 
cried tragically, and Lady Letty laughed. 

“Forgive me laughing, but it sounded so funny! Tm 
not used to my name yet— Mies Smith!” : 

“Don't go! Since you are absolutely in earnest, since 
I called and you have come, then remain!” 


“T intend to,” Letty replied. “TI only want to know if 
I may serve the Army?” 
“You shall join tha Army.” . 
„I'm not sure of that. I must be oe a 
e 1 3 i rie by @ poke 
bonnet?” she said m ly, with a 0 r. 
“That doesn't sound profane of me, I hope? That's the 


worst of me,” she eon — fe Cope 


apo 
does run away with me; so do my spirits. 


in the blue skies or deep down in the depths.” She 
e “You'll be inted in me.” 
11 don't think 0, but 
“But what, Mr. Baines? We must be frank 


with one another. You must tell me all my faults, 
n 


lease ! 
eT fear for those wild spirits of yours. Te seen 20 
many young girls. irls of fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, 
Soest tles, lung, rr art reppy, Escles, hope. 
loom of t slums, . ; 
fal—but they never gathered their ML flowers; they 
only saw April’s showers. 

“The frosts 


withered and killed them, and, if not the 
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frosts, the too early, passionate sun shining befcre its 
“You are a poet, Mr. Baines,” Letty ssid softly. 
scarlet. 


mo; 
the poets 
slums ; 
* as if—as if one was to scatter a handful of jewels 
the New Cut after a week's rain—have you ever seen it 
when it's really muddy, miss !— if no one knew there was 
jewels there, no one would ever find them, until the 
summer came and the roads pes clean and dry. Perhaps 
not then,” he added meditatively. „ene pall 
. Baines, you are a great poet, t. again. 
“I shall remem! that. Can't we start +A once, oad 
commence to search—for those jewels in the mud!” 

The Salvationist smiled, but his eyes were Flad. 

“You're the sort we want in the Army,” he cried. 
“If only you can stand the life, the l the dis · 

intments, the insults!” 
ty thought of Captain age said nothing. 

“I wish I was married,” Mr. Baines said refiectively. 
“You see, then I could give you a home; I could start 
you fair, with someone to look after you.” 

“I can look after myself,” Letty said haughtily. 

But the Salvatienist shook his head. 

“You want a motherly woman,” he mused. “Someone 
as could see to you, get your meals, and keep off 
followers.” 

Letty laughed. 

il manage them all right!” she said. 

“You have some other clothes?” Mr. Baines suggested 
— looking critically at Letty's blue walking 


F 


ume. 

“Yes, plenty; but I put on my old things on purpose.” 

2 Teka a old cough.” * = 

“I'm sorry,” Letty said penitently. 

“But that will be all right—when we gel you & 
uniform !” 

Lady Letty felt a little shy of the uniform, but she 
said nothing. 

“I am going a round of visits this afternoon,” the 
Salvationist continued. I'm told off to visit the sick 
principally. I will take you with me, but first we must 
visit headquarters. I must take you there before any- 
thing else is done.” He glanced at his watch. “ Past one 
o'clock; we've only three-quarters of an hour, and you 
ought to eat something before you start.” 

Lunch, yes, I suppose it is lunch-time. Is there a 
restaurant near?” 

“There is a nice little eating-house round the corner 
not far away, but,” smiled Mr. Baines, “the first lesson 
you'll have to learn, Miss Smith, is economy. I was 
going to have an egg and a glass of milk for my lunch. 

ill you join me? 

“ Are you sure I shall not be in the way! Letty said. 

“Indeed, no! You won't mind eating in t 
kitchen? You see, I explained that I am a single man; 
a —_ 5 oe i 8 does for me, and a 
neighbour's daughter cleans u 8. 

“I see,” said Letty doubtful . She didn’t quite “see,” 
she didn’t quite understand; but she be to have a 

icion why Mr. Baines looked so i 
Will you show mo the way to 

„It's easy enough to find,” . Baines 
nervously. “We haven't much room in these houses, as 
you see. Just the front and back parlour and a couple 
of rooms above. But, as I always say, it’s more than 
enough for a single man. Here's the kitchen; it’s a gas- 
stove—so convenient; that’s the larder.” 

„Where? testy gasped, staring round the tiny room. 

“That cupboard. Dear me, to think I should be so 
silly! Why, there's only one egg | Of course, I had the 
other to make my supper last night. If you'll excuse me; 
I won't be a minute.” 

“Please don’t trouble; I’m not hungry!” Letty cried. 
Then blushingly : That's not true, because I am hungry. 
Mr. Baines, let me do the shopping. But the eggs— 

Egg, he corrected. 

„Tell me where the nearest shop is. By-the- way, where 
does one buy eggs! I really forget; of course, in the 
country 

“The grocer's store just round the corner; but I think 
I had better go!” 

“I must learn how to shop!” 2 cried. “I sha’n't 
be a minute. I think this is simply delight ful!“ 

She rustled down the narrow passage, fell over a black, 
half-naked bundle of humanity that had only made its 
entrance into the world a few months ago, and found 
herself in the street, the centre of an admiring crowd of 
very youthful females. 

„Where's the egg-shop? Where can I buy eggs?” she 


iggle answered her; the children's eyes rolled 
at her, a wonderful ition. 
Look at er feet! Them’s heels!” croaked one 


looking vainly for the the corner.” 

One woman led, took a good look at Letty, and then 
opposite ‘The Dook.’” 
of men stood 
f she 


d so, one of the men roughly pushed her, 
s moment another, Fing fellow 

„ with a close- 
bull. head, towards her and caught 
man a blow on the 


doin’, shovin’ a lidy?“ he cried. “’E ain't 
‘art yer, ‘as e! he said solicitously. 
7 No, thank you 


bat, os she movi at her n 
she realised that her gold chain purse had gone! 


an exciting 
pation may be advised to turn his attention to the 
trapping of wild beasts for exhibition purposes, for 


— And at the same time there is money 
at it; a good giraffe is nowadays worth an: 
from £1,000 to £2,000, and a full-grown la woul 
probably be worth twice the larger sum, while hippotami 
ure cached at very high prices. 

But the capture of such beasts as these is not easy to 


effect, hence the fey prices quoted. 
falls into the professional trapper's hands 


In giraffe hunting, tra 

n unting, ppers 
trivance of three ropes 1 
5 — a As other. Fiore oe 1 out in the 
0 ra ws as close to quarry as 
the 1 latter will allow, nd throws his entanglement in 
such a way and with so much skill that it winds round 
the s long legs and brings it to the ground, when 
the trapper rideé up and secures his victim. 

GIRAFFES ARE HARD TO CAPTURE. 

Zebras are also caught in this manner, though the 
lasso used by cowboys is often employed. But the 
difficulty with the giraffe is to get near enough for the 
en ment to 3 the 3 1 

Days and weeks trappers o spen chasing 
fi ing giraffes and following their tracks, only to lose 
their quarry at the crucial moment or be forced to 
atandon the hunt as hopeless. 

When, however, a capture is made there is wild 
rejoicing at the animal repository for which the trapper 


works, for giraffes are wanted in all the great zoo- 
logical of the world. 

“Contrary to what might be expected, elephants are 
easily taken by trappers who know how to go about the 
work. though they are very bad tempered, and not to be 
trifled with. 

The . eee por 1 
He finde where elephants are evidently 
CECT 

a some y 
diameter and five deep, erecting a strong, 
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trupper’s assistants can produce, an 
and water. 

Soon his spirit breaks, and com 
almost with tears in his 27 he 
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tain rn „leaving the 
me im. Directly his cok tu the 
monkeys come down from their boughs and investigate 

he bottle, bye — 3 . the 8 
an among themselves for possession o 

the bottle. * course the trapper returns and 
thers up the animals that have been overcome by the 


toxicant. 
The gorilla, however—the most fearful beast to be 


An Exciting Sport that 
Difficult to Take Alive. 


ANY young man 
on the look out for 
occu- 
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met with in any wilderness— 
cannot be caught in this 
way; indeed, it is said that 
a full-grown gorilla has never 
yet been captured alive 
certainly no sane man w 
attempt such a feat. 

The fow 2 = a 
occasionally seen 
are the victims of Tulantil. 

indiscretion or are common 

baboons. Gorillas fear nothing, which makes them 
terrible foes; and even when mortally wounded their 
ferocity, quickness, and strength are simply astonish- 


a wild-beast trapper meets a gorilla, the 
market value of the beast may occur to his mind, but 
it does not r to make a capture; he 
exerts all his eas and daring to mark a vital spot 


is not 
much indulged In. 


in the beast’s huge frame, and while the brute ae 


rapidly forward to attack him, he shoots it dead. 
his aim is bad, the probability is that a human skeleton 
will mark the place where the encounter took place. 

Lions and ure frequently captured as cube, their 
parents having been killed by huntsmen. 

This is more exciting . than the alternative 
method of trapping the full-grown animals, for wild 
beasts, ly those of the cat tribe, are wonderfully 
brave defenders of their young, and if not hit in a vital 
part, will carry.a surprising amount of lead ere they 
will let their young fall into human bands. 

7 Satis ad TAKING A LION. 

, Trapping is always done at night, a bole being d 
in the ground witha diameter of some twenty tok — 
a depth of two or three fest. Over this is stretched a 
strong net, hidden by brushwood and leaves, and having 
round its a strong elastic band. 

Directly the animal walks on to the net and sinks 
into the hole the elastic band is liberated and imme- 
N the vi around = animal. In this posi- 

ion the captive is dragged into a strong cage prepared 
for it, there to await removal at the tapers con- 


venience. 

Catching boa-constrictors is not to be lightly indulged 
in; the risk of being in their vicinity Ja sufficiently 
obvious, but the dee is 5 difficult _— 

us as one would suppose. are gene 
made victims of their own Hanley digestions. : 

A tempting bait in the form of a young deer or ante- 
— * ves in India have been known to use their 
infants for the purpose) is tied in the jungle where 


es are known to frequent. 

From time to time the tra returns until the bait 
is found to have gone from its Then be knows 
his quarry is as as taken, for somewhere near he 
Jeaden dune trying to sloop off” the antelope, and 

jum) ing to “ oft” an 
far too dreamy to attempt to — 


Anrnun: I can read your thoughts, Miss Nancy.” 
Miss Nancy (coyly): “Then what makes you ait 80 
far away? 


— b ——-—-—: ͤ' 
3 3 “Mary, I wish I had a lovely 
__ Up-to-date Servant: “Well, mum, yer can borrer 
it any time yer like.” 


MUST BE SMALL. 
% FarRRU, said a little boy to his parent, the other 
day, “are not sailors very, very, small men?” 
“No, my on, answered the father. “Pray what 
leads you to suppose that they are so small?” 
Because, replied the ig: Pag “T read the 
other day of a sailor going to p in his watch.” 


Aputrer: Do you have to take care of the dog? 
Nursegirl: “No. missis says I’m too young 
and inexperienced. I only look after the children.“ 


— — 
HINT NOT TAKEN. 
Tax Maren: “I have a fluttering about my heart, 
and I have no appetite, doctor.” 
The Doctor: “Oh, you're in love; I can’t do any- 
thing for that.“ 
“You can’t, doctor?” 
“Certainly I can’t.” 
“Why, doctor! You're not married!” 
— — — — 
GASnAwar: What made you propose to her on the 
— I 
leverton: “I wanted to prove I could lov 
even when she was sea-sick.”’ . . 


T 
RAVELLER (waiting for train already twen 
minutes late): “Porter, when do you expect thet 
— = 3 inf * 

orter: Can't say, sir. But the | i 
for it the more sure Nis to come in n 


A new contest of a very attractive 
— will be announced next 
week. 
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WHAT CLEVER MEN AND WOMEN 
ARE SAYING. . 


Bright Paragraphs Written by Bright People, 


Tax threo qualities I admire in woman are: Beauty, 
unselfishness, gentleness.—T. P. O'Connor. 

Pray-writtna, if hardly a means of livelihood, is an 
exceedingly agreeable speculation.—Anthony Hope. 

I svusrzcr that two or three centuries hence, pos- 
terity will think of us as savages.—Sir Oliver Lodge. 

War do so many women Al mem e708 es: Oey 
spoil horses by too lavish use of spur and whip, an 
bearing rein ?—“ Rita.” 

Our minds find in books what our bodies find in our 
surroundings—health or disease, according to our con- 
stitution.—Sarah Grand. 

Tue majority of baby schools are squalid, dismal 
places, where the chief commandment is, “Thou 
shalt sit still.’--Mrs. K. Phillips. 

Tur child’s book, unlike the book about children, is 
one of the most difficult forms of a difficult and com- 
plex craft.—Ella Hepworth Dizon. 

No one is too old, too young, or too feeble, to take 
some form of exercise; no one is too strong or too 
healthy to do without it.—Dr. F. Sawyer. 

Ir is a mistake to suppose that it is oe | in 
“ Society’? that the Ten Commandments are disre- 
garded.—Susan Countess of Malmesbury. 

No sensible people could wish or expect to see a war 
between Germany and Great Britain. The German 
fleet is intended only for defence.—Count ron Biilow. 

No business firm ought to give credit to a woman 
and assume the husband is liable without finding 
gel; whether he is going to pay or not.—Sir W. L. 

elfe. 

Tue type of girl at the Swanley Horticultural 
College is very like the Colonial type—practical girls, 
who know what to do if a baby has a fit.— Mrs. Pember 
Reeves. 

Ar present those who do the hard work are the 
poorest paid, those whose work is easy are better re- 
munerated, whilst those who do nothing receive most. 
--G. B. Shaw. 

Ar this time of the year many crimes are committed 
for the purpose of securing three or four months’ com- 
fortable housing during the rigour of winter.—Mr. 
Justice Bigham. 

In these grey, grinding times, relaxations, bodily 
and mental, are supreme necessities, and nowhere can 
mental relaxation be found more readily, cheaply, and 
clearly than in fiction.—John Oxenham. 

Enn long, bio neo ot _— 
classes up to seven years of age 5 
Half a generation after that we shall Coane ele 
away with half our police.—Sir John Brunner. 
Prima Donnas must be Patient. 

Tune are plenty of good voices in New York, but 
few students. Prima donnas are not made in a night, 
nor voices dug up as are diamonds. Both must be 
built with toil and patience, and unlimited time.— 
Mme. Nordica. 

Surroundings Make the Man. 

Tun child and the man are alike the product of 
heredity and environment. No one deserves praise 
4 1 reward — orem pon for soll 5 due 

to his heredi environment.—Dr. Al 
Russell Wallace. K * 
No Lady Dramatic Critioa. 

Lans do not seem to take to dramatic criticism, 
though it is a ladylike profession. If they did, 
sibly one would hear more about the dresses ¢ 
the drama, and more about the hats than the actors.— 
Algernon Collins. ; 
Education at ite Best. 

Tun best educational system is one which will leave 
every boy perfect liberty and opportunity to follow his 
particular bent, and will not ‘nsist upon a hidebound 
obedience to one course of passing from school to 
school.—Bishop of St. Asaph. 

1 the 4 World Excels. 

MERICAN neers are cute in adoptin 
ideas of others and improving upon them, — 
one ion, I think I am right in saying that all the 
original ideas have come from the old world and beea 
developed in the new.—Sir James Kitson. 

Mover too ou to Fish. Yok 

unTING and shoot men tire in time of their 

favourite relaxation, den too or 


too old for the game. Des no true Diack 
Walton is ever too old or too busy, 2 


health remains, to go if ity, ever 80 
brief, shall 8 Berne Korn si 
“And they Lived Happily Ever After.” 

We laugh at the love of the 2 for a happy end- 
ing to a novel, but I cannot for my life see why we 
should. The craving of human nature is not neces 
sarily for the clap-trap of marriage bells, but for 
spiritual compensation—the confidence that one way 
or other, everything must end happily.—Hall Caine. 


A Sccicty milliner tells the firat of a series of her adventures in the January LADY’S HOME MAGAZINE OF FICTION. 
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ASTHMA All-round 1 —— f 


Bronchitis 1 2 
ealth 
Consumption N - people 4. 
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Thousands Owe The. 
Lives to the Skill of 
This Wonderful 
Doctor. 


Seems To Possess Stran: 


Bre. 


E. 
al 


* of and Mysterious Power 
of the — Over Disease. 
e, 90.000 Offers Hie Services Free To T 
90 00 Siok and Afflicted, Die- 
3 tanoe No Barrier. 


For the three 

ne 8 
Sip ty cures thas wee : 
A W. 
with 


At en thé 
sileable doukt, beh thine eantaeed to 6 


A small invest- 
ment in Will- 
iams Shaving 
Soap yields big 
dividends in 
face comfort. 


No Breakfast Table 
complete without 


EPPS’S 


The Original Cocos, an 

being distinguished from all others by its invigorating 
nutritious qualities and its delicious flavour. This Cocoa, 
containing as it does all the substance of the Cocoa Nib, 
maintains its leading position after three-quarters of a 
Century as the best form of Cocoa for every-day use. 


COCOA 


The most Nutritious 
and Economical. 


Witians’ Shoring Sticks and Tablew eld 
; 65 Great Meal St., London, 


(Really genuine.) In patent air-tight tins. id., 1.6. 
Db, 9/4; b., 4/-, including tin and postage. 


A Solemn Declaration before a 
COMMISSIONER for OATHS. 


remedies w 
atteution given 
over the 


Ea n — 


Ter in our stock. 
2 a eae 
a Bet ba 
Sosa —— 
2 — way. 
ae 
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„ Electric 
eo, try my 9 
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Reform in Soap 


Fels - Naptha mak 
‘jwashday half and mak 
e that half easier on yc 
back. 
. Az Sti Soi wear on cioth 
— — re ee besides. 
CCC | me arean tem exteheg et | Beemer ede a, dace 


F. Pearce 10 Granville Road, Love, Brighton. "1 Fels-Naptha 30 Wilson street London 
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fore Broiling ve it a dust with FLOWERS AS REFORMERS. 
HOME NOTES PAGE. = 3 Lae and ,and | Aw American House of Correction is about to try an 
brush it over with a little good salad oil. salt | interesting experiment in the reformation of women 
theown on the ooel will eften clear the fae you are in criminals. 11 large 
NTY . urry. greenhouses, in w tended to grow roses, 
SOME DAINTY DISHES. A Good Mouth-wash: Tincture of myrrh should | carnations, and chrysanthemums for the flower markets. 
made as follows are very popular: be used sgt agen dag a] The women prisoners will have the entire work of the 
Cheese Crieps very thin plain its, „ gums and direction of 1 
pread with grated cheese worked into a paste with sweeten the breath, besides ing the teeth healthy. | and it is expected that contact with growing plants 
batter, and make very hot in the oven. mouth-wash 2 always be used at night and | will havea and effect on the 
Rake haifa denen. good again in the morning. hardened na of the unhappy women. 
Baked Apple Drink. i794 apples without peel. To Remove Ironmould ee — —ů— 
ing: place in a large jug and pour over tro queria Of fab well with salt for a few minutes, then put on s IMPROVE YOUR MOUTH. 
* ples are 2 00 layer of salt and leave it. The spots will disappear, and mouth contributes a deal to the face 


till then sweeten to taste. Add a squeeze of lemon 


juice, and serve. 
For Camomile Tea. eg ee of Polling 


ABEAUTIFUL great 
the linen should be rinsed in clear water before soaping. | but it is often the expression that beautifies it more than 
8 Hold the handle with cone outline of the i 1 — 2 
To Roll an Umbrella. che right hand, and with changes 1 — an — alk bewi 


water, and let it infuse on the hob for about twenty | the left n to roll it from the top and work down tly be 
C ene ige, to the hanfle, turning with the right Land at the handle. | Trrpe, Tanck tive den bs made thinner by frequently 
1 emetic, and cold, as a tonio. (Reply Hold the folds of the umbrella while you secure | during the day stretching the lips back to show the 


them in place with the elastic. (Reply to Emma.) teeth plainly, “smiling and unsmiling” it might be 
Before Boiling a Puddi always dip the cloth | called. The Cupid’s-bow mouth can be obtained by the 
ore ga Fuceing into fas bolling frequent repetition of the following exercise: Place the 

and | first finger in the centre of the upper lip and the second 

shake before putting the pudding into it. Put an old | finger and the thumb one at each corner of the lips; 
saucer in the saucepan so that the aria, Ey not drop | then draw the thumb and second 5 75 up to meet the 
(Reply to H. F. O.) first finger, pressing firmly but lightly on the upper lip. 


Take two eggs, their weight in 

Priest Pudding. butter and sugar, the weight of 

three in flour, add three table-spoonfuls of any preserve. 

ane a 1 carbonate 7 „ 77 Aber 77 

whites o n pour into a mould, 

and steam for two hours. sg so out to serve, and sift 
zaster sugar over. 


h 
water, wring out the water, dredge well with flour, 


Make some very stro These Proportions for French Salad — . 

Coffee Soda - water. coffee, letting it Jtand till Dressing e What you want: Into three table- 
perfectly clear, and pouring it off carefully. Add enough spoonfuls of salad oil work half a tea- THE LAUGHING PHILOSOPHER. 
condensed milk to sweeten, and at the last moment add | spoonful of salt and a quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper, Thoughts from a Lady’s Album. 
soda-water to taste. Half a pound of coffee will be | and then add slowly u tablespoonful of vinegar. This) Io before vou al 
necessary for one pint and a half of boiling water. | is equally good for t and celery or s green salad. | rn folks ave too May to grow old. 
Ice this drink if possible. r eee bran| A Low of words is no peel ol viking. 

Excellent Ham Sandwiches 3 To es To Wash Madras Muslin Curtaine „ater Ir the wolf be at the door, open it and eat him. 


hal is excellent. Throw a handful of bran into each Maxzgrine for money is a very hazardous investment. 
© ham allow half an ounce of for halt 3 


teacupful of finely 
butter, a of a , & teaspoonful 
made mustard — inch Ispice rain part of it and use for washing the curtains, dilute 2 8 
*. . dent zl eon n tie eee — EFF Grats like “sweet nothings” when they mean 
pots. (Reply to EIL r.) the wrinkles out of the curtains as much as possible — 
Tapioca and Apples are a good pudding course, | before hanging up to dry. is = 
Take a small — of| This Substitute for Aperient Medicine —— Bh pice Kia, the state ok m which believes 
i starchy, for both children and adults, and k the skin nioe mon cheaper than N 
ar 94 — 32 i * and clear. Place some figs in a Ardagger, cover with | Man admires woman, but loves On the 
and N oh er anger gh lan with good salad oil and ster very gently. When they are | Other hand, woman loves man, but admires 
peeled and cored apples, pour the prepared tapioca over aot, pea argon ar et al gg 
done lemon juice ; ogether w 
quite = Hered e wold | or i tora dese tube, ous. tue. fan, Preece may (6 FOR BEAUTIFUL HANDS. 
in the preferred. (Reply to 


Into the stiffly whites of three EE * weg i their hat 
is quite worth study- 1 even th the 


anda 
best icing sugar, the of half a lemon, and flavouring | The Economy of Brushes ing in verage use be warm, their 
ster. Beat it till smooth. Dip a knife into | household, as they qu mount up do a 3 en in — and it will look red besides. 
sold seg le ster part of the sugar evenly over the | the 8 or instance, a scrubbing brush | They ma i 
— — r the | that is left to soak in a bucket quickly rots. Sweeping on the hands a little cold-cream or camphor-ic 
of the sugar with carmine, and decorate the | brooms should never touch the floor when in | it to remain on a moment or so, and then remove it 
cake. y the on the stove or in a cool oven, but | actual use; they should at once be stood on the point of | 8 soft, old handkerchief, either of silk or cambric. 
avoid g it, or it will slip off the cake. (Reply to | the handle, upwards, u a wall or piece of furni. | Another delightfal emollient for the hands, 
Irswron.) 0 ture till the kitchens are then put away in the | neck is fine oatmeal. Put it into a flannel bag, 
A Savoury Liver Dish, Cut e # pound of | broom rack. Dusting brooms which are suspended by ey a apy ree intended tor abt as 
r handle should alwa: after | or a jar on the toilet-table, 
into thin slices, and wipe it with a damp cloth. Grease a use, an washed in soap ends directly they are Siny. some ru bed om the hands whenever they are wasted. 
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pepper over it, an onion finely chopped, and a few bread- — hness of the skin. A good * 
e l=) a ees r a couple ot HOME GYMNASTICS. — woll, after a * th Ande an 


Ir 
haas leger be of potatoes. Pour a little gravy into the | 8 dues crasechinplocnercions, Wall abort the won Giyoorine is an old friend, bat as alone it is irritating 


onions, some * to 0 
simmer for ten minutes. Take out the meat and cut it in SS 1 —_ 1 . 


| 


— . —— than woman’s heredi 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. a friend when she tries to get a sidelight on her back 
— hair, or is endeavouring to arrange a bow on a low 


can be cleaned | that the screwed-up faces she thinks it necessary 
The Stained Flower Glasses 4, follows; Ent adopt time she takes up a hand-giass are ving 
TTT the for strong, wrinkles, and that . 
of powder, and rub with a mop. | greater facial disaster, the double chin, of a 
Rinse 7 | earner lly Besa 3 cen mame peemabanely saed ppears 
as new. same pow vinegar can e way unless a word of cau iven and | is with every copy 
for several glasses. (Heply to East Lorpox.) heeded. ai Hous Nores this week’ pee 1a. 


A DELIGHTFUL BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


The Wallypug in Fogland. 


By G. . Cee wer With Iustrations by Alan Wright. 
equare crown Sve, cloth edges. Price 
yy ya a eee 


Yar. 18, 1900, PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 511 
AGED 85—FEELS 40. fa nee OF friee—and you know whet a fill Ant“ 90 AND QUITE WELL. 
: a “But some years back it was just the . I — ̃ 


„ door, 
it was an awful struggle to rise of achair.|_ Mr. W. Tarrant, gen., F 
T can ae . m 


* But those cruel pains in the back weren’s my on! 
trouble,” he went on. * 


aer u „„ 

was 

au 8 the back got worse and ht back in M n 

worse, an w my kidneys were wrong. ay o 
4 afraid *° that Mr. Tarrant told 4 of 


of my life to move, even to in Now I can run his splendid cure: I have been 
like a boy, and it is Doan’s pills that have cured| Ms. TARRANT 20 ill lately with kidney disease 
me. (88 Years of Age). that I baven't been able to 
Never shall I be able to do h in return for m staid upright, or * 
cure. I haven't needed to see the Ticker since I Bee. | without a. he wrote, “and my bac 
an 


Doan’s medicine. has been terribly w J. I owe it as a duty 
“I get down to the market on Market Days, and there | to say what your Doan’s backache kidney pills have 
I meet many old friends of mine, to whom I’ve recom. | done me; they have strengthened my back, and I don't 
mended yonr pills, and they ve thanked me from the | get those awful pains in the loins now ; I am even able to 
bottom of their hearts for the relief I've been the means | get about quite nicely for a man nearly 90 years old.” 
of giving them. But I want no thanks; Tm to do Mr. Tarrant doesn't look anything like his age, and we 


it, and Im going on recommending Doan’s for in| are sure that any of his London neighbours who care to 
all my life I’ve never come across such à splendid call on him will be convinced how thoroughly this 
medicine. gentleman has been cured by Doan’s backache ki 
“Look what they’ve done for me, a man of 85! | pills. 
c 5 
. me shake your or Tm ai 
glad to see anyone 8 alia ‘ J Doan’s backache kidney pills are two shillings and 


“It was right back in the summer of 1902 (June) that | ninepence a box (six boxes for thirteen shillings and 
the pills cured me, yet Tm still as well as ever to-day, | ninepence). They cannot be bought loose, but only in 2/9 
boxes, which may be had of all chemists and stores, or 

3 3 direct from the proprietors, the Foster-McClellan Oo., 
ally get weaker and less able orm their duties. 
Thie''s particularly true of the 8 they have the 8 Wells Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 


(85 Years of Age.) filter from it the uric acid and waste 
The first sign of kidney complaint should be treated at 
; once and persistently with the great Quaker kidney 
and Exeter twiee a week, at Winkleigh, the half-way | medicine, Doan’s backache kidney pills. 


5 This medicine makes and keeps the k healthy 

“YT was born on the 5th of January, 1819, so I’m over] and strong. Then the poisons which otherwise 
85 il el But, bless you, sir, I feel years] have caused disease are passed from the in the 
younger since seek Dawn's backache Kidney pills; II natural way, and pure, rich, invigorating courses 


‘can run up and down stairs as well as a youngster, and/through the veins, strengthening the system and 
— — but what I tackle tl High Street — life. i 


‘ Skipper * ARE 


Sardines 


Something Entirely New in Sardines. 


Cold Medal awarded, Women's Exhibition, Londen, 1900. 


75 Years’ Established Reputation. 


eaves Foo 


„. D rr 
hone dnt e e ithe, Neri 5 
I +S Rg ‘a palate 6 >a . 0 „ee of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. p 
7 se Fer INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, E 
r : and the AGED. i 
at you et Setags ee, | A er AT. 5 He AMPRESS OF RUSS!A. ‘ 
N a ed. (Devt. 4 1 —— — ——— 


m n um ECZEMA 7; LEGS 
and BODY te cured by ‘Antexema’ 


HOME WOTES rpg 


u. 7e le It smells good — does 


A PAPER PATTERN OF A ’ 
EDWARDS’ SOUP (E. D. S.), 
NIGHTORE 88. and it tastes even better. 


Of all Bookstalls and Newsagents, 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 
— .. 


Try it with a hash or stew. 


Fels-Naptha 


No other soap washes 
elean vithout twice the 
labour, and twice the wear 
on clothes. 


Fels-Naptha 99 Wilson street London E C 


At all Grocers,’ Cornchandlers,’ te., 
in penny packets, 


* 


1. Smelling. 


‘DWARDS’ = SOUP 


a 
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matinée to be given at the St. Jam 
the Faxen Arn Funp. It is essentially a pe 
for children, as all the performers are c ildren, but 
adults will appreciate it equally. A wonderful 
array of talent has been her. Applications 
for tickets should be made to the Hon. Sec., Fars 
Am Funn, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., or to 
the Box Office of the Theatre. 

TRAVELLER was ning to a friend the other day about 
cannibalism, and his friend told him that the 
natives of Central Africa were really ashamed of 
going cannibals. Is this so? he asks.——_——_——_— 

‘es, TRAVELLER, I have heard of native guides who 
have conducted pore past their villages by a 
different route so that they should not see that human 
flesh was ming eaten, sometimes going to the ex- 
tent of using force with them. his shows that 

y do not like to be seen partaking of a little nutri- 
ve refreshment in that line. In fact it is a secret 
vice with them, like drinking is to civilised people. 

M. W. D. writes to say that he has noticed my reply 
to A. B. C. in P.W. about hair. He says that he 
had occasion to go to a barber’s the other day, and 
while there he asked him what he did with the hair; 
he was told that it was taken weekly by the dry dust 
collectors, where it was destroyed by fire. He 
says that it reminds him of a man in Hull who pro- 
oured some hair from the barber’s, which he 8 er 
round some seed potatoes. The crop took the first 
prize at the show. The man whom you 
mention, M. W. D., seems to have found that hair is 


v for promoting the growth of atoes. 
a fa that potatoes could promote the e 
r. 


Yas, F. T., there are numbers of fashionable beauties ,’ 
re especially in Parisian society, who never wash 

r faces with water from one year’s end to tho 
other. If they did their good looks would speedily 
vanish. On rising every morning they wipe their 
face, neck, and shoulders with a soft towel, and then 
apply a delicate fragrant ointment, which gives their 
complexions all the freshness of youth, with delicious 
tints, varying from dazzling white to a rich carna- 
tion. once a year do these enamelled beauties 
have to renew the outer crust, which is done at a 
cost of about £100. This necessitates a brief retire- 
ment from the world; for a time all visitors are re- 
fused admission, and in a few days the transforma- 

@ tion is complete, and the cracks and wrinkles, which 
8 n to show, are banished for.another twelve 


RESULT OF THE “GREETING” COMPETITION. 
Armen can or a penknife has been awarded to each of the 


A. Coombs, 19 Union Street, Stonchouse, Pl uth ; 
Bages. House, e Ealing; L. 


ae if : 
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In the contest which closed on December 22 the Free Life 
Insurance Policies offered have been awarded as under : 
2250 Policy to D. W. Fairweather, Schoolhouse, Padanaram, 


by 3 . to William Binmore, The Cottage, Lyncombe, 


Tus result of the “Maze” contest will appear next 


B. A. says that certain tribes believe that at the end 


press. 
A. W. asks: “What is the meaning of the word En- 


Mereor wishes to know, why, after a London fog, the 


I was asked by Souprer, the other week, why the Royal 


Ar an inquest held recently, the coroner said that a 


Aurnon writes.—“ Which is more hurtful to one’s 


“Is it cag asks Land, that many engineer- 


„ ff attr ua SE ATE ar WEST 


Wir ENDING 
Jan. 12, 1905. 


A woman writes to mo asking if I will help her to form 
week. a league of some sort to advocate her sex having 


first introduced into England more pockets. I will, however, have nothing to do 
. i he Norman 83 though at tat with the project. Women do not know 17 1 they 
time the jurors acted rather as accusers dof | re well off. The time wasted by men in Tee tng th 


their pockets for the things that are not there would 
make the next generation rich if they had it. 
W. J. asks: “How much money is spent annually in 
this country on posting matter?’ The 
_ average person spends nine shillings a year on books, 
; A f periodicals, newspapers, and so on which would give 
of the world their spirits will enter some animal à total of about 2570 000 sterling. Some statis- 
or inanimate object associated with the work on tician has gone 20 far ae to calculate that the aggre- 
earth. For instance, he says that a barber would be te annual circulation of the world is — 
turned into a razor, a sweeper into a broom. 2,000,000, 000 ies of printed matter of every 
According to B. A. an editor, we suppose; | kind, tor nich 761,250 tons of paper are used. I do 
would be converted into his own paper, and woul not wish to make myself respo: for these figures, 
always be suffering correction and being sent to] however, nor do I see how any reliable basis could be 
ved 


being listeners as they are at present. In England 
and 1 — twelve men form a jury; in Scotland 
fifteen. Most foreign countries 2 similar 
system of meting out justice to criminals. 


tire’ when written outside an inn?” He wants to 
know whether it means that the premises entirely 
belong to the brewer. o, A. W., En- 
tire was a kind of draught 1 which was a 
mixture of beer, ale, and waste beer. It caused the 
barman a lot of trouble when it was called for by a 


teeth than people 
in other parts? Has it 2 to do 
with the atmosphere? I should be liged. if you 


through your . 
The water we drink has a lot to do with our teeth, 
and as it varies greatly in different parts of the 


customer, as it was kept in separate casks. So the country, it likewise has effect on the teeth of the 
brewers thought they would save time . utting it sev inhabitants. For instance, in some parts 
all in one cask. So after that they called it En- soft water is drunk, and in other parts hard water. 


9 me hard eae ae be I FE ise will find 
people residing aroun ve very good 
teeth, and it will be the reverse where soft wales is 
drunk. The reason being that hard water contains 
all the minerals that are good for forming and pre- 
serving teeth. 

“Is more money t on ing up armaments or 

This from 33 5 


tire.“ 


weather is, as a rule, either windy or wet. He 
would have thought that foggy weather would have 
turned to sunshine, for as a rule the * merally 
registers extremely dry weather during t is time. 
As you say, Mxrzon, the weather is 
. fine, or should be, when a fog is on, and 
the glass registers high. As the sun has not the 
power to disperse fogs at about the season they are 
prevalent, some other change must take place. This 
generally comes in the form of rain or wind. 


Engineers go by the name of the “suffgrin 
mivors.” He says that he fails to see why Amen x: 


U 
have the name for suffering any more than other wenn 10s. 2d. on war, and 12dl. on education. In Italy, 


where 8d. head is spent annually on education, 


regiments, as they are one of the best id, and 
have very quarters. It only a 8 2 1 a We spend more for war 
nickname, Sol nn, such as many more of the regi- y namely, 18s 


ments in the Army have, and it arose in rather an 
amusing manner. The Engineers 8 name 
of “ 2 and miners, as you will probably know, 
the Indian natives always pronounce the letter P 
like F, so they were cal the natives the 
“safferin miners,’ and from that it drifted into 
“suffering miners.” 


land with de. 2d. add Denmark with 4s. 7d. 


21,000 RAILWAY 


a crm (INSURANCE. 


halfpenny wrapped in a handkerchief, and bound 
tigh' 9 the limb, would stop a wound bleed- 
ing. ere must be many other remedies that can 
be prepared on the spur of the moment in case of 
accidents, and I wfll give a gold-plated pencil-case 
to each of the 3 ve readers from whom I re- 
ceive a description—in not more than twenty words 
—of what I consider the best impromptu remedy. 
Write your attempt on a post-card, addressed to 

Enron, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta 
Street, London, W. G., and send it so as to arrive 
not later than by first post on Thursday, January 
12th. Competitors are asked to use picture post- 
cards, as these are so much appreciated in the 
children’s hospitals to which they are sent after the 
awards have been made. 


487 Claims already paid, inclading one of £2,000 
and one of £1,000. 


pride, to receive a manuscript back from an editor 

which seems to have been carefully read, or which 

appears not to have been even looked af 

e writer would beer up quite. willingly 
r. writer u 

— receiving back an effusion, other ‘4 


pa r paper, or because he has already an 
article of the same kind in hand. A returned 
manuscript, unread, however, may be accounted:for 

personal spite, or by rank carelessness, and 
therefore, is more hurtful to one’s pride. 


construction have been taken from the 


an 3 | J. : 38 
coming chould think that a greet many thing z 88 5 
a coul Sensi noweqren 
hs Menta free OS, ap toe ee oe ome 2 ia exe: " * 
leas have been actually taken for the Sogo it 
purpose of construction. It is b baie A rat 25 subject — 
gets to the top of a stack. He makes a sort of spiral . Company, 
staircase similar to the railways that are built on > pat Spa g 
the sides of mountains. Thus they have given the amides set feof tbe Ket Print of the heh dot 
engineer the idea of b railways on the sides 5228 ne e . 
of mountains, to overcome the difficulty of ascend- 22 aie — 
ing to the summit. What makes the rat so formid- — ——— ine ee eats 
rear 2 an . ** the i is that he never — 22 722 Thareday, Jansary 4 1908, 
es up work as im „ he will spend anti midaight, Priday, January 1908 
ring through a wall, without over Rif — — a ni 
bored, : Al EA. NN 


Note. -A pencil-case will be awarded to each person whose letter is dealt with on this pegs, or whose sussestion for a title ie uses. 


5 — . 2 ̃ ̃—Ü— ˙Qf— See ag Ser te 
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HEN you are bilious every thought of food may be 
you're going to be sick. If you hurry to catch a car or a tram— 
a nasty coated tongue, are other symptoms of biliousness, and a sym 
colour which the face comes to have if biliousness is allowed to pie wep 
improper liver action. It is by promoting the liver to proper action, and 
it, that Bile Beans cure biliousness wherever 
Mrs. Sarah Benhamn, of 208, Jubilee f 
yet Bile Beans have now restored her at sixty Sates of eqn to complete 
biliousness and indigestion. © a 
pager 0 a glass Se 


accompanied by most 
the question, as I was 
most severe attacks. 1 8 
over twelve months ago my daughter 
: a great deal of g 


_my-food._ I am now quite 
ness or indigestion for aboot a 


: MEDICAL ADVICE. aol , Disses, 2 ae 8 oi 4 
. e — W rented 

1 bor Gu. va. sise contains: |. 2 , 3b 5 

eee ee iB MIOUSNESy 


33 


will make you Look Wel, Fee! Well and Keep Wall 
N are composed entirely: of Medicinal Herbs, anf 3 
free from other poisonous substance. 


— 4 . 
— aman ee 2 85 
6,000,000 BOXES SOLD ANNUALLY, ‘ 
~ "Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lanc., an 
. sold everywhere in boxes price 1% (66 pills) & 29 (168 pills. 
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